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Johnny  Gets  His  Gun 

In  the  Creighton  R.  O.  T.  C.  Unit,  That  Gun  is  Light  at  First  But  Soon 
Becomes  Heavy.    Johnny  Thinks  There  Is  Nothing  Behind 

It  But  the  Military  Boot 

By  JOHN  WALTERS 


R.  0.  T.  C.  Battalion  Parade. 


WHEN  the  freshman,  Johnny  first  enters  the 
portals  of  Creighton,  among  other  things, 
he  hears  quite  a  bit  of  chatter  about  drill. 
He  is  busy  with  his  registration  and  does 
not  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention ;  still  these  murmurs 
make  him  vaguely  apprehensive.  However,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  formations,  nothing  is  done  but  take  the 
roll. 

"After  all,"  he  reasons  with  himself,  "this  drill  is 
not  so  bad." 

Then  one  fine,  hot  day,  Johnny  sees  an  announcement 
on  the  bulletin  board.  A  careful  perusal  brings  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  to  report  the  next  afternoon 
to  draw  a  uniform.  He  is  elated — pictures  run  through 
his  mind  of  a  nicely  tailored  uniform.  He  remembers 
the  envious  eyes  that  followed  the  soldiers  in  the  late 


Avar.  Perhaps  eyes  will  follow  his  own  handsome  figure. 
Ah !  if  Margie  could  only  see  him.  Thus  with  hopes 
high  and  with  glorious  expectations,  Johnny  wends 
his  way  to  the  storeroom. 

In  the  fall  especially,  and  all  the  time  generally,  the 
storeroom  is  rather  warm.  In  fact  it  is  the  warmest 
place  around  Creighton.  It  really  is  as  warm  as  the 
other  "place"  they  speak  about.  At  least  that  is  what 
Johnny  thought  as  he  stepped  into  the  little  room.  It 
was  very  crowded.  Johnny  was  plainly  disappointed ; 
having  expected  rather  a  leisurely  operation  in  being 
fitted  out.  He  disliked  the  rush  and  desired  to  have 
some  choice  in  the  style  of  his  fit.  Besides,  he  did  not 
exactly  fancy  the  countenance  of  those  men  behind 
the  counter.  He  was  still  bewildered  when  it  came  his 
turn.   His  awakening  was  rather  rude ;  a  pair  of  pants 
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thrown  squarely  into  his  face  doing  the  trick. 

' '  One  pair  pants, ' '  called  the  sergeant. 

"Check!"  replied  the  captain. 

Before  Johnny  could  unrap  the  trousers'  leg  from 
his  neck  the  blouse  struck  him ;  followed  immediately 
by  two  shirts;  then  a  cap,  belt,  pair  of  puttees,  and 
ornaments. 

"Sign  here  !"  came  a  command  in  none  too  soft  tones. 
Johnny  signed. 

"Now  get  out,"  came  the  next  command  in  a  voice 
somewhat  softened.    Johnny  got. 

He  hurried  to  his  room  with  misgivings — the  late 
reception  had  jarred  his  nerves.  The  first  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  try  the  outfit  on.  Great  Scott !  the  trous- 
ers are  altogether  too  long;  they  come  to  his  ankles. 
The  first  shirt  was  long  at  the  sleeves,  the  second  had 
an  excellent  fit,  but  a  patch  near  the  elbow  was  sour 
to  his  aesthetic  taste — no  complaint  on  the  blouse,  belt 
or  puttees..  The  cap  went  over 
his  head,  but  it  went  too  far ;  it 
engulfed  his  ears.  Well!  after 
a  few  months  at  Creighton, 
Johnny  would  learn  enough  to 
fill  the  rest  of  the  cap. 


AS  he  looked  into  the  mirror 
he  thought  of  the  scare- 
crow on  father's  farm.  He  sud- 
denly wished  that  he  had  never 
left  the  side  of  the  old  scare- 
crow ;  but  the  feeling  was  only 
momentary.  After  all,  it  was 
not  so  bad.  Of  course,  it  lacked 
the  charm  of  a  well  tailored  uni- 
form. The  puttees  covered  the 
pants'  legs,  and  he  would  get 
another  cap — there  are  various 
ways  of  getting  caps.  But  take 
it  all  around,  Johnny  is  rather 

discouraged  with  this  R.  0.  T.  C.  business.  If  he  had 
wanted  to  drill,  he  would  have  joined  the  army.  Say  ! 
if  you  want  to  know  it,  that  uniform  was  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. 

Then  "Johnny  got  his  gun" — and  what  a  gun.  It 
was  covered  with  cosmoline,  a  slippery  substance  which 
is  not  especially  pleasant  to  play  with,  as  Johnny  dis- 
covered by  the  time  he  had  his  rifle  cleaned.  But  then, 
it  is  one  of  those  many  disagreeable  tasks  which  must 
be  performed.  The  day  arrived  at  last  when  Johnny 
was  to  receive  his  first  instruction  in  the  manual  of 
arms.  It  was  a  big  day.  Getting  the  uniform  is  some- 
thing, but  it  is  the  rifle — ah  !  the  rifle.  It  is  not  particu- 
larly heavy  and  Johnny  places  it  carelessly  upon  his 
shoulder.  It  feels  as  light  as  a  feather.  Johnny  learns 
that  there  are  certain  positions  of  the  rifle,  and  certain 
movements.    He  becomes  rather  tired   of  moving  the 
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blamed  gun  around,  and  his  hands  are  sticky  with  cos- 
moline. Decidedly,  this  cannot  be  endured.  What  i? 
the  good  of  holding  your  rifle  just  so,  anyhow1?  Most 
of  this  military  training  is  all  foolishness. 

JOHNNY  decides  that  he  has  had  enough.  So  he  mus- 
ters up  his  courage  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  The 
door  of  the  Major's  sanctum  is  approached  nervously. 
He  raises  his  hand  to  knock,  but  he  is  taken  with  a 
violent  trembling  of  the  knees.  The  hand  drops  to  his 
side.  He  pauses  to  collect  his  thoughts.  What  is  he  to 
say?  Does  he  have  to  salute — or  take  off  his  cap?  Reso- 
lutely he  again  raises  his  hand  and  very  gently  knocks. 
No  response.  The  lion  must  not  be  in.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  rap  loudly  enough.  Another  attempt,  this  time 
more  forcefully. 

"Come  in!"  sounded  the  voice  of  the  lion,  and  to  the 

raw  recruit  it  seemed  like  the  growl  of  a  bulldog,  and 

a   big   one   at   that.    Anyway,   some    sound    had    come 

through    the    closed    door    and 

Johnny  entered. 

"What  do  you  want?"  was 
the  question  put  by  the  lion. 

Johnny  stated  the  purpose  of 
his  visit.  The  lion  listened  pa- 
tiently. He  had  already  heard 
many  similar  cases  and  expected 
to  hear  many  more.  Why,  the 
man  ahead  of  him  had  just 
enumerated  the  bad  features  of 
army  life  and  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  sever  connections.  John- 
ny received  the  same  answer  as 
the  young  man  who  had  just 
left.  It  was  no  use  arguing,  so 
he  staggered  out.  He  was  com- 
pletely crushed.  But  the  lion 
had  been  a  nice  fellow  after  all 
— no  need  to  fear  him.  He  was 
almost  human.  A  whole  year  of  that  awful  drill !  Well, 
lie  would  have  to  grin  and  bear  it.  Johnny  knew  a  feAv 
fellows  who  had  taken  military  training  and  survived, 
lie  would  try  to.  be  one  of  them. 

If  he  had  to  take  it,  why  not  get  something  out  of  it? 
Tactics  have  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  he  developed. 
Very  likely  military  training  is  not  all  foolishness. 
Johnny  thought  of  his  many  mistakes  on  the  drill-field; 
of  the  many  times  he  had  been  "bawled  out."  He  re- 
solved to  pay  closer  attention  and  keep  his  eyes  open. 
Many  amusing  things  happened  and  perhaps  he  could 
even  get  a  laugh  occasionally. 

If  Johnny  had  attended  Citizens'  Military  Training 

Camp  at  Fort  Snelling  last  summer,  he  would  have  had 

one  good  opportunity  for  a  laugh.    It  happened  at  the 

first  parade.    A  captain,  who  was  a  Reserve  Officer — 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Should   Frats  Have  Permanent  Homes? 


A  SUGGESTION 

By  LEO  B.  FAGAN 


MAN  as  a  social  being  ever  requires  the  sympa- 
thy and  understanding  of  his  fellow  creat- 
ures. On  this  human  trait  are  fraternities 
founded,  ideals  established  and  their  real- 
ization sought.  College  fraternities  are  especially  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  permanent  homes.  They  real- 
ize that  they  must  have  more  than  a  mere  center  for 
their  activities,  and  that  this  center  must  serve,  besides, 
as  a  resident  home  for  members,  otherwise  the  fratern- 
ity is  nought  more  than  a  social  club.  It  seems  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us  that  a  home  is  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  our  existence ;  it  effects  those  companionships 
and  comforts  so  conducive  to  our  happiness. 

After  forty-four  years  of  existence,  Creighton  Cam- 
pus boasts  of  fourteen  fraternities — twelve  prafessional 
and  two  general.  In  number,  these  seem  to  take  care 
of  the  fraternal  needs  of  the  student  body,  but  do  some 
Creighton  fraternities  live  up  to  their  fundamental 
ideals?  The  answer  is  no,  because  they  are  homeless. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  condemn  a  fra- 
ternity because  it  is  homeless  but  to  offer  a  suggestion 
on  how  a  well  organized  fraternity  might  finance  a  home 
building  proposition. 

No,  a  miracle  man  is  not  in  our  midst  nor  is  a  scheme 
on  foot  like  Ponzi  once  meteored  across  the  financial 
sky.  The  proposition  of  building  permanent  homes  has, 
for  some  time,  been  a  subject  of  animated  discussion  by 


a  few  fraternities  and  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  action. 
Property  values  are  returning  to  a  normal  level  and  suit- 
able potential  sites  are  numerous  within  the  Latin 
Quarter. 

The  real  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  best  means  to  a 
highly  desirable  end.  Numerous  ideas  have  been  ex- 
pounded, but  they  have  fallen  down  under  the  test  of 
practicality ;  yet,  from,  the  many  offered,  there  is  one 
which  withstands  the  test.  It  is  the  Accumulative  Note 
Plan.  One  of  the  medical  fraternities  which  has  al- 
ready adopted  the  idea  is  well  on  the  way  towards  a 
home  of  its  own.  The  plan  with  its  details  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  prominent  Omaha  capitalist  for  an  opinion. 
His  remarks  pointed  to  its  feasibility  and  it  is  now 
quite  well  established. 

THE  plan  is  as  follows:  each  fraternity  member 
shall  give  to  his  fraternity  treasurer  a  promissory 
note  for  one  hundred  dollars.  This  note  shall  mature 
four  years  after  graduation ;  within  this  time  it  shall 
bear  a  legal  rate  of  interest.  Payments  on  it  can  be 
made  at  any  time  before  graduation  but  it  is  understood 
that  payments  are  not  expected  until  entrance  into 
active  life.  All  money  paid  to  the  fraternity  treasurer 
under  the  Accumulative  Note  Plan  shall  constitute  what 
is  known  as  the  Fraternity  Building  Fund,  and  this  shall 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Back  Again  to  the  Land  of  Aloha 

The  land  of  Aloha  is  a  land  of  sunshine  and  warm  breezes— a  land  of  the 
merry-makers— a  land  where  care  is  lessened  and  worry  softened. 

By  D.  L.  CHANG 


THERE  was'a  sharp  rap  on  the  door.  "Honolulu," 
announced  the  steward.  We  sprang  out  of  bed, 
hastily  made  our  toilet  and  in  ten  minutes  were 
parading  up  and  down  the  long  promenade  of 
the  good  ship  "Matsonia"  and  enjoying  the  fresh  morn- 
ing breeze.  What  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  it  was 
to  be  back  once  more  in  Honolulu — in  the  land  of  ever- 
lasting summer  where  the  snow  and  the  ice  and  the 
cold  bleak  winds  of  winter  are  un- 
known and  unheard  of! 

Honolulu — the  Fair  Haven — 
the  land  where  "Aloha"  is  said  in 
all  sincerity — what  name  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that !  Here 
you  can  bask  in  the  soft  sunshine 
or  rest  in  the  cool  shade,  stroll 
along  the  sandy  beach  or  motor 
along  the  smoothest  roads,  ride  in 
outrigger  canoes  or  hike  over  the 
most  fragrant  trails  equally  well 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  Verily 
this  is  the  Paradise,  the  Year- 
round  Playground  of  the  world. 

We  were  five  miles  from  shore. 
In  the  distance,  the  green  peaks  of 
Oahu  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
water  to  beckon  us  welcome.  The 
sky  was  clear,  the  sea  was  calm, 
and  as  we  sped  over  the  water  one 

familiar  scene  after  another  revealed  itself.  There  was 
the  bold,  bare  outline  of  Koko  Head  followed  by  fern- 
clad  precipices,  cozy  little  inlets  and  tranquil  bays.  A 
little  further  in  the  majestic  Diamond  Head  loomed  up 
before  us,  while  nestled  under  her  protecting  arms  was 
the  famous  Waikiki  Beach  with  its  long  lines  of  stately 
palms  and  waving  cocoanut  trees.  To  the  left  was  the 
magnificent  Moana  Hotel,  the  beautiful  pavilion  of  the 
Outrigger  Canoe  Club  and  the  attractive  homes  of  the 
Honolulans.  Pishes  were  skimming  lightly  over  the 
waves  and  chasing  each  other  for  sport;  sea  gulls  were 
circling  low  and  gracefully  over  the  surf;  and  people 
were  already  running  down  to  the  beach  for  their  morn- 
ing plunge.  The  sun  had  just  broken  through  the 
clouds  and,  almost  instantly,. its  warm  rays  were  play- 
ing on  the  rocky  headland  and  rendering  it  into  a 
thousand  hues.     There  was  a  blending  of  crimson  and 


ALOHA 


MR.  CHANG,  a  Creighton  Den- 
tal student  and  an  Hawaiian, 
tells  how  his  native  land  impressed 
him  after  a  prolonged  absence. 
"Aloha,"  he  says,  "is  our  word 
for  welcome.  When  once  more  I 
heard  it  in  my  own  country,  I  was 
happy. ' ' 

Some  Hawaiian  words  appear- 
ing in  this  article  are : 
Aloha  Oe — You  are  welcome. 
Honolulu — Fair  Haven. 
Lei — Wreath. 
Luau — Feast. 
Poi — Hawaiian  staff  of  life. 


yellow,  of  green  and  gold,  of  orange  and  purple,  and 
the  scene  was  so  entrancing  that  we  were  riveted  to  the 
spot. 

A  shake  on  the  shoulder  awakened  us  from  the 
spell,  and  wheeling  about  we  met  the  broad  grin  of  the 
good-natured  steward.  "You  haven't  been  down  to 
breakfast  yet,  have  you?  Hustle  down  now,"  he  said. 
We  were  so  absorbed  in  our  thoughts  that  it  was  fully 
one  minute  before  we  realized 
what  he  had  said.  By  this  time  he 
had  disappeared  down  the  stair- 
way and  automatically  we  fol- 
lowed. 


I 


N  the  dining  room  cheeriness 
radiated  in  every  direction,  a 
smile  was  on  every  face  and  mirth 
was  lurking  under  every  eye ; 
while  here  and  there  a  couple  were 
winking  at  each  other.  Every  one 
was  busy  getting  his  food  down 
for  we  all  were  anxious  to  be  back 
on  deck  again  .  Breakfast  was 
soon  over  and  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  stairway.  Today  there  was  no 
clashing  of  wooden  disks;  the  polo 
rods  were  leaning  idly  against  the 
railing;  the  dominoes  were  un- 
touched on  the  table  ;  but  here  and 
there  the  pleasant  clicking  of  the  camera  could  be  heard 
mingled  with  the  light  laughter  of  carefree  hearts. 

As  we  drew  nearer,  the  beautiful  city  unfolded  her 
splendors  to  us.  Stretching  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  foot  of  the  green  hills  were  the  tall,  stately  buildings 
of  the  metropolis  extend  upward  and  beyond  the  sum- 
mits of  Pacific  Heights  and  Tantalus,  were  the  varied 
colored  residences  of  the  inhabitants ;  to  the  left  were 
vast  fields  of  sugar  cane,  the  source  of  wealth  of  the 
people,  while  to  the  right  was  a  dense  grove  of  date 
palms,  the  trysting  place  of  many  a  Hamlet  and  Juliet. 
What  a  contrasting  scene  was  that  before  us!  Here  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  tropical  garden  surrounded  by 
blooming  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  was  only  a  Aveek  ago 
that  we  were  shivering  on  the  American  Continent. 
Small  wonder,  that  Honolulu  has  become  the  winter  re- 
sort of  all  wdio  can  come. 
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THE  boat  slowly  turned  into  the  channel,  and  as  we 
entered  the  harbor  the  whole  place  seemed  to 
spring  forth  with  life.  Boats  were  loading  and  unload- 
ing cargoes,  engines  and  motors  were  running,  cranes 
were  hoisted  and  lowered,  men  were  shouting  and  ges- 
ticulating, and  tugs  and  barges  were  moving  from  place 
to  place.  Presently  a  launch  drew  near.  It  was  crowd- 
ed with  beautiful  ladies  and  stalwart  men;  and  a  little 
to  one  side,  was  a  group  clad  all  in  white.  It  was  the 
reception  committee  of  the  city  and  the  Royal  Hawiian 
Band  The  baton  flashed  in  the  light  and  two  scores  of 
trumpets  blared  forth  "Aloha  Oe."  What  pleasant 
recollections  that  song  brought  back  to  us.  One  inci- 
dent after  another  coursed  through  our  minds  and 
filled  us  with  delight. 

WHEN  the  song  ended  the  launch  came  alongside, 
and  the  reception  committee  boarded  our  ship. 
There  was  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand,  a  hearty  "Aloha" 
and  the  ladies  be- 
gan decorating  ev- 
ery passenger  with 
a  "lei."    We  were, 
all  made  to  feel  wel- 
come   and    friend- 
ships were  immed- 
iately formed. 

Meanwhile  the 
band  was  preced- 
ing us  and  playing 
othe  r  familiar 
tunes  and  we  lis- 
tened intently,  for 
it  was  a  long  time 
since  we  had  heard 
Hawaiian  music. 
Suddenly  a  clap- 
ping of  hands  at- 
tracted us   to  the 

opposite  deck.  There  in  the  water  were  the  little 
Hawaiian  swimming  boys.  They  too,  had  come  out  to 
greet  us  "Aloha."  "Here,  Mister,"  one  would  shout, 
and  as  the  generous  passenger  dropped  a  coin  into  the 
water  two  or  three  of  the  youngsters  would  dive  for  it. 
When  the  coin  had  been  recovered  the  boys  would  call 
for  more.  To  induce  the  passengers  to  be  liberal  these 
brown  rascals  would  perform  various  stunts,  and  usual- 
ly they  would  be  rewarded  by  a  shower  of  nickels. 

OUR  attention  was  now  drawn  toward  the  bright 
mass  of  humanity  on  the  pier.  Handkerchiefs 
were  waved,  and  "Aloha"  resounded  on  each  side  as 
greetings  were  exchanged  between  those  on  land  and 
those  on  the  boat.  Soon  the  anchor  was  dropped,  the 
gang  plank  lowered  and  there  was  a  wild  rush  for  shore. 


Poinciana — Moanalua  Gardens 


In  their  eagerness  to  reach  each  other,  friends,  relatives 
and  sweethearts  would  run  into  strangers  but  "Aloha" 
served  as  the  passward  for  any  breach  of  etiquette. 
It  was  with  much  jostling  and  pushing  about  that  we 
finally  made  our  way  through  the  crowd  to  our  car.  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  we  were  speeding  along  Kalakaua 
Avenue  to  the  Moana  Hotel. 

Erom  our  window  on  the  second  floor  we  could  see 
the  gaudy  array  of  colors  on  the  beach.  Green,  blue, 
orange,  red  and  purple  clad  bathers  were  basking  in 
the  sun  or  resting  in  the  shade,  riding  in  outrigger 
canoes  or  on  surf  boards.  The  water  was  inviting  and 
we  joined  the  "surfers."  How  thrilling  it  was  to  bal- 
ance oneself  on  the  forward  slope  of  a  huge  breaker, 
and  ride  in  toward  shore  with  the  speed  of  a  racer. 

After  one  hour  of  this  fascinating  sport  we  motored 
to  the  Moanalua  Gardens  for  a  "luau."  The  gorgeous 
ponciana,  the  green  velvety  lawn,  the  unique  tea  house 
and  the  quaint  rustic  bridge  all  furnished  a  perfect  set- 
ting and  "poi,  " 
fish,  meat  a  n  d 
othe  r  delicacies 
prepared  the  Ha- 
waiian way,  were 
enjoyed  to  the  ful- 
lest extent.  The 
Hawaiian  music 
with  ukuleles  and 
steel  guitars  added 
much  to  the  fun 
a  n  d  merriment, 
and  no  one  noticed 
lie  darkness  which 
gradually  settled 
over  the  landscape. 
When  the  moon 
peered  through 
the  tree  tops  the 
jolly  crowd  was 
wandering  in  the  gardens — some  were  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  the  lily  ponds,  some  were  strolling  along  the 
winding  brook,  and  some  were  resting  under  the  willows 
but  each  and  every  one  was  indulging  in  the  kissing 
game,  and  in  telling  one  another  whom  he  or  she 
thought  was  the  dearest  person  on  earth.  Suddenly  the 
sound  of  a  horn  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night 
and  there  was  a  flash  of  light  as  our  car  turned  up  the 
driveway.  We  hurriedly  bade  the  party  "good  night," 
and  started  for  the  dance  at  the  Outrigger  Canoe  Club. 

THE  pavilion  was  richly  decorated  with  green — the 
lighting    effect    was    beautiful.      Dude    Miller's 
Orchestra  was  there,  and  we  started  off  with  a  lively 
fox  trot.     The  one-step  and  the  stately  waltz  followed 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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AS  you  walk  along 
the  North  Road, 
three  miles  from 
Limerick,  Ire- 
land, you  come  to  the  sim- 
ple abode  of  Patrick  Mul- 
vaney,  a  bachelor  farmer. 
All  the  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  honest  toil 
upon  his  small  plot  of 
land,  where  he  was  able 
to  eke  out  an  existence, 
and  besides  accumulate  a 
handsome  fortune  by  hard 
work,  and  strict  economy. 
There  is  no  denying  that 
he  was  happy  and  would 
certainly  have  passed  his 
days  there,  were  it  not  for 
the   influence   borne  upon 

him  by  the  fascinating  tales  of  his  numerous  friends. 
They  told  him  that  he  could  become  a  man  of  wealth 
and  power  if  he  only  left  his  home,  and  emigrated  to 
America,  the  land  of  infinite  opportunities.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  failed  to  be  persuaded.  But  one  day.  while 
on  a  trip  to  Cork,  as  he  stood  on  the  dock  and  saw  the 
smiling  faces  and  beaming  countenances  of  his  country- 
men, as  they  were  boarding  a  ship  for  the  U.  S.,  he  was 
apparently  affected  and  reasoned  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  the  words  of  his  friends. 

THE  next  glimpse  of  the  man  we  get  is  on  board  the 
Acquatania,  just  outside  New  York  harbor.  He  is 
standing  on  the  upper  deck  freely  conversing  with  two 
men  with  whom  lie  became  more  or  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted on  the  journey  over.  They  point  out  to  him 
the  towering  skyscrapers  in  the  distance,  rising  formid- 
ably and  casting  an  ominous  spell  over  his  whole  being. 
His  heart  throbs  between  i'ear  and  expectation.  After 
landing  he  is  conducted  by  his  new  formed  friends  to  a 
hotel  where  lie  checked  his  baggage  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  deposit  his  money  in  a  bank  nearby. 

Three  weeks  later  we  find  him  resting  easily  in  an 
armchair  of  his  hotel,  wondering  whether  the  land  of 
America  offered  the  opportunities  he  awaited,  for  cer- 
tainly he  had  seen  none.    While  thus  meditating,  he  was 


The 
Two  Strangers 

By  FRANCIS   COFFEY 

Illustrated  by  Joseph  Dallal 


approached  by  two  well- 
dressed  individuals,  both 
of  whom  carried  a  bag. 
The  more  distinguished 
looking  of  the  two  put 
down  his  satchel  near  his 
chair  and  addressed  him. 
"If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  have  met  you  before." 

"Sure  an'  ye 're  a  per- 
fect sthanger  to  to  me," 
answered  Pat,  rising  and 
grasping  t  h  e  extended 
hand. 

"But  I  am  positive  that 
I  have  met  you  not  long 
igo." 

"Well,  maybe,  but  if,  ye 

did    'twas  when  I  wasn't 

lookin ;    anyway,    three 

weeks   in   this   divilish    place   without    seein   a   wran   ye 

know  woidd  make  ye  want  to  shake  hands  with,  Old 

Nick,  himself.    What  did  ye  say  yer  name  was?" 

"Jack  Dailey  is  my  name  and  this  is  my  partner  Mr. 
Baxby.  And  may  I  ask  where  you  are  working?" 
queried  -lack. 

''£jlTRE  an'  I  haven't  done  a  bit  of  work  since  I  left 
C3     the  old  sod." 

"Then  you  have  come  over  from  Ireland  just  lately?" 
ventured  Baxby. 

"Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  it  seems  like  a  year.  0, 
if  ever  any  man  was  fooled,  it  was  Pat  Mulvaney.  They 
told  me  back  there  that  t 'would  be  aisy  fer  a  man  o'me 
abilities  to  make  a  fortune  in  this  foine  country.  But 
here  I  am  afther  three  weeks  searchin  and  nary  a  job 
in  sight,  I'm  tellin  me  little  sum  I've  saved  up  all  me 
life,  I'd  be  a  mighty  unhappy  man  this  day  and  hour." 

"Say,  we're  just  the  men  to  help  you  out  and  start 
you  after  that  fortune,"  said  Baxby,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Have  you  a  room  here?" 

"That  I  have,"  replied  Pat. 

"Alright  let  us  go  to  it  and  I  will  explain  how  its 
done.    We  don't  want  others  to  know  of  our  plan." 

"You  have  seen  paper  money,  haven't  you?"  inquired 
Jack  when  they  had  seated  themselves  in  Pat's  room. 
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"Yessair,  "  responded  Pat. 

Well,  we  have  here  a  small  machine  which  prints  this 
money,"  commenced  Baxby.  At  the  same  time  he 
opened  his  bag  and  took  out  a  box  shaped  object  which 
was  eight  inches  on  a  side.  This  he  carefully  placed  up- 
on a  chair,  and  after  fitting  a  crank  on  a  shaft  which  ex- 
tended a  little  on  one  side  he  proceeded  to  give  Pat  a 
practical  demonstration.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  feed 
this  machine  small  bits  of  paper,  the  size  of  a  bank  note, 
and  it  will  print  them  into  perfectly  good  money.  You 
may  make,  one,  two  or  five  dollar  bills.  The  faster  the 
crank  is  turned,  the  higher  the  value  of  the  bill." 

"Did  you  say  that  all  the  paper  money  used  in  the 
United  States  is  made  like  this?"  queried  Pat. 

"That's  it,"  said  Jack.  You  see,  not  so  many  years 
ago  people  in  this  country  used  gold,  and  that  was  a 
"little  harder  to  make.  But  since  paper  money  came  in- 
to use,  there  are  twice  as  many  millionaires.  So  after 
all  Pat,  you  see,  its  not  so  very  hard  to  make  a  fortune 
here." 

"Begorra,  ye 're  right  about  that.  And  what's  the 
price  o '  such  an  outfit  ? ' ' 

"It  sells  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars." 

"Faith,  and  if  it  was  any  more  I  wish  ye'd  tell  me." 

"But  listen."  said  Baxby,  think  what  you  can  make 
with  the  machine  in  one  month  alone.  Why  you  can 
make  more  than  you  would  earn  in  a  life-time.  You  see 
this  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of  work ;  it  takes  Jack  and  I 
over  two  years  to  make  one.  This  is  the  only  one  we 
have  and  if  you  don't  buy  it  now,  you  may  never  get 
another  chance." 


"A7ES  that's  so,"  said  Pat  thoughtfully.    "I  believe 
X      I'll  try  it,  but  all  my  money  is  in  the  bank.    If 

ye  two  will  wait  here  I'll  go  right  out  afther  it." 

"The  banks  are  closed  at  this  hour,  but  they  will  be 


open  at  9  :00  tomorrow  morning.  We  will  meet  you  in 
the  lobby  at  10  o'clock,  so  you  will  have  an  hour  to  get 
your  money,"  returned  Baxby  as  the  two  prepared  to 
leave. 

"Fair  enough,"  said  Pat,  as  the  pair  withdrew  from 
his  room. 

Pat  was  up  early,  the  following  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  the  banks  opened  their  doors  he  drew  out  the  required 
sum.  At  10  o'clock  he  met  his  two  acquaintances  in  the 
hotel  lobby,  where  they  were  already  waiting.  Motion- 
ing to  them  to  follow  him  to  his  room,  Pat  proceeded. 

There  ye '  are, ' '  he  said  triumphantly  as  he  put  down 
the  last  ten  dollar  bill  on  the  table. 

"0,  but  we  forgot  to  tell  you,"  interrupted  Jack. 
"The  price  has  risen  to  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  over  night.  Just  ^see  what  a  profitable  invest- 
ment you  arc  making." 

""|3 LESS  us  but  it's  a  pauper  the  thing '11  be  makin  o' 

-L)    me, "  ejaculated  Pat. 

"But  can't  you  see  that  at  this  rate  the  machine  it- 
self will  be  worth  nearly  half  a  million  in  a  year.  Be- 
side this  you  will  have  all  the  money  you  care  to  make 
in  that  time.  Just  think  how  it  will  feel  to  write  home 
and  tell  them  of  all  the  money  you  are  making." 

"Faith  and  you're  right,  and  to  be  sure  it's  meself 
that'll  go  right  down  and  get  the  rest  of  me  money." 

"Fine,  we'll  wait  for  you  here.  If  any  one  asks  you 
what  you  want  so  much  money  for,  tell  them  that  you 
are  setting  up  in  business." 

Pat  hurried  back  to  the  bank,  seriously  thinking  of 
his  success. 

When  he  suddenly  turned  from  the  cashier's  window 

to  leave  the  bank,  still  counting  the  bills,  he  came  face 

to  face  with  a  tall,  well-built  gentleman  who  stood  in 

the  doorway  gazing  intently  upon  the  early  customer. 

(Continued  on  page  35.) 


TO  MARGARET. 
By  Edward  T.   Bourbeau 


As  on  some  lonely  desert  island  cast, 

With  heavy  aching  heart,  I  sit  alone 

Brooding  o'er  the  silent,  fatal  past, 

That  like  fall's  leafless  trees  has  sadder  grown. 

Untrodden  now  the  paths  we  used  to  tread 

Through  cool,  green  woods  to  laughing,  sunlit  stream, 

Where  thrushes  filled  our  hearts  with  love  and  fled 

To  sky,  and  where  we  dreamed  our  happiest  dreams. 

The  song  of  meadow-lark  no  longer  thrills 

My  soul ;  all  nature  seems  a  grimmer  hue. 

Life's  joys  for  me  are  dead,  for  nothing  fills 

The  place  of  yearning  love  that  once  I  knew. 

Time,  gentle  healer,  can  but  soothe  the  pain, 

Till  death  shall  free  me  from  this  heavy  chain. 
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Under  The  Dome 

We  are  all  interested  in  what  other  schools  are  doing,  especially  those 
in  the  east  and  abroad.    With  most  of  us,  however,  our  know- 
ledge of  them  is  limited.        In  this  article,  a  campus 
student  discusses  his  former  Alma  Mater"— Editor. 

By  ARMIN  SATTLER 


Lower   part    of    quadrangle    looking   toward    Grand    Entrance 


T 


0  us  of  the  Missouri  Valley  the  phrase  "On  the 
Hill"  signifies  Creighton  University,  similarly, 
to  the  people  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississ- 
ippi the  phrase  "Under  the  Dome"  signifies  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  phrase  is  happily  chosen.  At  no  point  upon  the 
great  campus  does  one  lose  sight  of  the  majestic  guilded 
tower  of  the  Administration  Building,  and  always  does 
one  feel  the  imposing  presence  of  this  lofty  and  silent 
watchman.  It  presides  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
college  campuses  of  the  world,  commanding,  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  formal  park  in  the  quadrangle,  the 
dynamic  center  of  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  pictur- 
esque landscape.  From  the  Administration  Building  to 
the  Grand  Entrance  on  both  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are 
situated,  in  pleasing  harmony,  most  of  the  Colleges  and 
Halls  of  the  University.  Beyond  this  impressive  group. 
and  all  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  stand  the 
other  and  outlying  Buildings.  Everywhere  upon  the 
grounds  one  may  follow  the  shaded,  winding  gravel 
walks  through  formal  figures  of  ancient  elms  and 
spruces. 

With  the  exception  of  the  white  stone  of  the  Li- 
brary, the  material  used  in  all  buildings  is  uniform — a 


cream  colored  brick — but  the  architecture  is  wonderful- 
ly varied  and  contrasted.  The  Italian  Renaissance  Ad- 
ministration Building  is  supported  upon  the  one  wing 
by  the  Gothic  Chapel  of  Gregori,  and  on  the  other  wing 
by  the  Colonial  Washington  Hall.  Other  types  to  be 
found  are  the  Romanesque  College  of  Law,  the  Classic 
Library,  the  Battleinented  Gymnasium  and  the  Round 
Turreted  Badin  Hall,  a  Provencial  type.  Among  the 
newer  structures  the  building  types  are  simple  but  im- 
pressive. In  the  atmosphere  created  by  these  many  old 
edifices,  the  past  seems  even  present,  and  herein  lies 
one  of  the  institutions  most  notable  characteristics — 
tradition. 

WHILE  the  new  is  accepted  after  a  sufficient  trial, 
the  rule  is  to  let  all  be  governed  by  precedence. 
There  are  few  customs  upon  the  campus  that  have  not. 
their  little  story  of  the  past,  due  perhaps  to  the  presence 
of  so  many  venerable  objects  which  inspire  them.  The 
"Hall  of  Fame"  in  the  Gymnasium  is  lined  with  silken 
banners  commemorating  Notre  Dame's  oldest  victories 
in  the  Field.  The  jeweled  crown  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  chapel  which  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  of  France,  Napoleon,  carries  the  mind  back 
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nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  little  United  States  Post 
Office  traces  its  existence  back  to  the  time  when  Henry 
Clay  issued  its  permit.  The  names  of  all  the  Halls  per- 
petuate the  legends  of  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Order,  who,  plunging  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  founded  the  school.  The  mural  paintings 
in  the  class  rooms,  dining  halls  and  corridors  speak 
eloquently  of  the  past,  ever  bringing  before  the  student 
the  scenes  of  former  days. 

Some  of  the  established  customs  that  first  affect  the 
student  are :  smoking  limits  of  the  rectangle ;  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  events  in  Washington  Hall  Theatre ; 
the  laying  of  the  board  walks  after  the  first  snow-fall; 
and  the  wearing  of  canes  by  the  upper  Law  Students; 
the  subscription  campaign  for  the  year  book ;  the  don- 
ning of  corduroys  after  the  flash  of  the  registration 
period ;  and  the  traditional  social  breach  between  the 
students  and  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  College.  To  this 
last  custom  it  takes  the  underclassman  several  years  to 
reconcile  himself.  To  think,  that  throughout  the  year, 
not  one  gayety  is  provided  nor  even  permitted  for  the 
common  entertainment  of  the  students  of  these  two 
great  schools,  separated  only  by  a  country  highway,  is 
almost  insupportable.  So  when  in  the  Scholastic  there 
appeared  an  article  by  A.  Freshman,  bewailing  this 
state  of  affairs  and  earnestly  pleading  for  a  change,  he 
was  promptly  and  negatively  answered  by  my  lord  A. 
Senior  who,  in  a  few  lines,  gave  the  reasons  for  the  cus- 
tom (not  forgetting  a  reference  in  his  response  to  tra- 
dition). This  very  senior  in  his  first  years  probably 
stood  many  evenings  on  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's  Lake 
with  longing  eyes  turned  to  the  opposite  shore,  dream- 
ing of  the  fair  ones  who  were  cruelly  being  denied  his 
companionship.  Yet  the  years  at  the  school  changed 
him.  He  became  fond  of  its  tradition  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  social  pastime. 

THE  school  is  further  characterized  by  its  large, 
number  of  resident  professors.  Many  students 
have  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  an  advisor  and  perhaps 
sympathizer.  This  brings  with  it  a  close  acquaintance 
that  is  remembered  long  after  the  school  days  are  over. 

The  Faculty  is  composed  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Doctors,  Professional  men  and  lay  professors. 
In  many  instances  these  men  were  once  students  of  the 
school.  Having  studied  abroad  or  at  other  American 
schools  they  finally  returned  to  their  old  Alma  Mater 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  teaching.  The  monu- 
ments in  the  cemetery,  that  is,  on  the  grounds,  give  am- 
ple proof  of  the  returning  of  the  men  to  live  out  their 
lives  among  the  scenes  of  their  first  College  days. 

The  associations,  just  spoken  of,  are  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  students  in  maintaining  the  high 
scholastic  standing  of  the  institution.  The  heritage  en- 
joyed by  every  Freshman  class  is  the  brilliant  record 


of  achievement  in  the  past.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  Notre  Dame's  greatness  came  with  her  athletic 
triumph  rather  than  her  class-room  residts.  This  is 
hardly  well  grounded.  To  be  sure  Rockne  and  his  men 
have  been  given  much  space  in  the  sport  sections  of  the 
Dailies,  but  these  sheets  do  not  publish  the  results  of 
the  class-room.  Why  shoidd  there  not  be  high  scholastic 
standing  in  a  school,  situated  in  the  undisturbed  coun- 
try side,  guided  by  a  great  F'aculty,  provided  with  a 
most  detailed  equipment  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
common  distractions.  It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that 
athletics  detract  from  the  school-work  at  Notre  Dame. 

THE  Arts  and  Science  courses  predominate,  though 
some  eighteen  professional  degrees  are  confered. 
Excellence  in  letters  and  capability  in  scientific  research 
are  motives  recommended  to  the  student.  If  this  in- 
struction has  been  well  received  he  may  spend  his  fifth 
year  at  school  and  obtain  the  Master's  Degree  and  if 
he  be  extraordinarily  apt  in  research  he  may  after  two 
more  years  of  study  receive,  to  crown  his  work,  the 
Doctor's  Degree  in  the  course  he  has  pursued.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  advanced  work  of  the  Arts  and  Letters 
student  is  the  study  of  the  last  two  years  of  Philosophy 
in  Latin.  All  things  upon  the  campus  favor  the  study 
of  the  liberal  courses.  Medicine  and  Dentistry  cannot 
be  taught  for  want  of  clinical  material.  The  r>re-niedical 
students  usually  attend  Rush  in  Chicago,  the  Pre-dental, 
Northwestern. 

With  this  background  of  Letters,  the  students  are 
able  to  produce  several  excellent  periodicals.  The 
Scholastic  already  mentioned,  is  a  literary  sheet  ap- 
pearing weekly  with  contributions  from  the  Faculty 
and  upperclassmen.  It  prints  some  strong  editorials, 
reports  of  the  games,  and  several  of  the  best  theses  sub- 
mitted in  the  classes  of  the  English  department.  Space 
is  given  to  the  news  items  of  the  Oratorical,  Little  Thea- 
tre and  Music  and  Debate  Societies  of  the  school. 

The  Humor  of  the  men  Under  the  Dome  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Juggler.  This  paper — the  name  is  taken 
from  the  opera,  Jongleur  du  Notre  Dame — compares 
very  favorably  with  "Judge"  or  the  "Princeton 
Tiger."  The  grade  of  the  illustrations  is  considered 
particularly  high  and  its  caricaturing  is  merciless. 
Everyone  is  sooner  or  later  toasted  or  burlesqued. 

THE  Year  Book,  "The  Dome,"  is  the  final  record  of 
year's  events  carefully  prepared  by  the  Senior 
Class.  It  is  an  established  custom  to  own  a  Dome  and 
thereby  have  a  complete  year's  chronical  of  the  Athletic 
Program,  the  functions  of  all  the  State  Clubs  and  So- 
cieties, the  best  Literary  and  Scientific  efforts  of  the 
students  and  a  long  series  of  Athletic,  Hall  and  Class 
pictures.  The  humor  section  is  made  up  of  the  campus 
follies.  The  book  is  particularly  prized  for  its  pictorial 
record  of  the  Football  men. 
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And  justly  may  the  students  prize  the  pictures  of 
the  players.  It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  greatness 
of  Coach  Rockne's  men;  one  wonders  more  at  what  in- 
fluences it.  Athletics  is  the  greatest  divertisement  for 
the  boys  on  the  campus,  so  to  find  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trying  out  for  Freshman  football  is  not 
exceptional.  Every  hall  has  its  team  and  when  the  sea- 
son is  opened,  all  dinner,  smoker  and  after  school  con- 
versation is  football.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  for 
a  man  that  is  built  for  the  play,  to  walk  about  while 
practice  is  on ;  he  would  be  carried  forcibly  to  Cartier 
Field  and  thrown  into  action.  All  this  spirit  and  activ- 
ity is  crowned  by  the  unparalelled  efforts  of  an  enthus- 
iastic alumni  association  that  reaches  from  coast  to 
coast.  Every  one  there  knows  that  the  stamina  of  the 
game  must  come  from  within  the  circle  of  the  student- 
body;  but  it  is  also  known  that  even  this  would  be  in- 
sufficient without  the  advantages  of  the  supporting 
alumni. 

ONE  sees  very  little  of  the  Blue  heroes  on  the  cam- 
pus. Their  daily  routine  is  outlined  to  a  nicety 
calculated  to  produce  the  best  results.  They  eat,  sleep, 
study  and  work  out  together.  During  the  football 
season,  next  after  classwork,  their  one  and  only  busi- 
ness is  football.  With  the  imposed  discipline  they  have 
no    important    distractions,    their   health    is    carefully 


guarded,  but  above  all  they  are  always  training. 
Though  the  players  are  chosen  from  a  host  of  good  men, 
they  are  only  half  of  the  team — their  Coach  is  the  other 
half;  every  one  at  Notre  Dame  thinks  so.  He  never 
flatters  his  men,  he  is  too  expeidenced  and  able  a  lead- 
er for  that.  At  the  pep  fests  in  Washington  Hall  the 
night  before  the  game,  he  is  the  idol.  Upon  such  an 
occasion,  Rockne,  makes  a  simple  speech,  something 
similar  to  the  following: 

"T%  J"  EN  of  Notre  Dame  : — Though  you  have  not  been 
!■▼  -i-  disappointed  in  the  past  we  will  make  no  prom- 
ises for  the  future.  We  have  a  heavy  schedule  ahead. 
In  each  game  a  great  team  will  go  down  to  defeat  and 
a  little  greater  one  will  win.  I  am  not  as  confident 
about  bringing  home  all  the  victories  as  I  am  that  everjr 
one  of  our  boys  will  battle  honorably  to  the  last  ditch. ': 
Every  man  at  the  school  believes  in  the  Coach  and 
his  men.  If,  as  has  but  seldom  happened,  the  team  does 
not  return  victorious,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is 
as  great  if  not  greater  than  at  the  homecoming  of  the 
1  riumphant  team.  When  the  team  came  back  from  Iowa 
in  1921  defeated,  they  were  greeted  by  two  thousand 
students  and  the  University  Band  at  midnight  in  the 
New  York  Central  Station  at  South  Bend.  The  men  had 
fought  hard  and  every  man  Under  the  Dome  could  feel 
secure  that  they  had  given  their  opponents  their  best. 


EMERALD  ISLE 

Gordon  X.  Richmond 

The  waning  moonlight's  fading  glow 
On  silent  Shannon's  darkling  flow 
Portends  unhappy  Erin's  fate — 
A  seething,  wrecked,  forsaken  state. 
Fair  Emerald  Isle ! 

I  travelled  o'er  your  green  expanse 
One  summer's  day  when  shamrock  dance 
And  rifts  of  heaven  blended  true 
With  mossy  banks  and  clover  dew. 
Fair  Emerald  Isle ! 


Once  happy  shamrocks,  gems  of  yore 
Your  tripled  brows  I  see  no  more. 
A  broken  heart  your  droop  portrays. 
A  dying  hope  your  death  delays. 
Fair  Emerald  Isle ! 
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Down  With  The  Small  College! 


This  is  the  cry  sometimes  heard 
from  "big"  men  who  delight  in 
mouthing  their  little  ideas.  Are  you 
one  of  these  ten-cent  peddlers?  If 
you  are,  stop  your  crowing  for  a  few 
moments  and  read  this  article  by 
acampus  student  who  has  had  first- 
hand experience  in  a  small  college 

By  PAUL  FITZGIBBON. 


IT  has  been  said  that  we  are  becoming  a  college- 
going  nation.  We  boast  that  in  the  educational 
field,  we  have  advanced  from  the  stage  of  the  little 
red  school  house  to  that  of  the  great  complex  school 
system  of  to-day.  Learning  has  moved  its  home  from 
the  aristocratic  boarding  schools  of  New  England  to 
the  great  democratic  universities.  Students  are  counted"' 
by  thousands ;  endowments  are  reckoned  in  millions. 
This  progress  in  the  extent  of  our  educational  system 
is  a  source  of  our  greatest  pride. 

But  in  spite  of  our  enthusiasm,  able  and  conscien- 
tious educators  say  there  is  something  wrong  with  our 
system ;  that  it  is  not  what  it  seems.  It  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  where  there  has  been  unusual  expansion  real 
values  are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  where  imme- 
diate results  are  demanded,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  low- 
ering of  the  standards  of  quality.  This  is  what  they 
complain  has  happened.  In  our  haste  for  practical 
results,  we  have  forgotten  fundamentals.  They  ask 
that  there  be  a  return  to  those  methods  which  will 
achieve  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  an  education,  the 
full  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
individual. 

Among  them  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  method 
to  obtain  this  aim  is  by  the  study  of  the  cultural 
branches.  They  say  the  educational  experience  of  the 
ages  has  evolved  no  better  way  to  achieve  concentra- 
tion and  power  of  thought  than  by  the  severe  mental 
discipline  which  these  studies  require.  Liberal  studies 
contribute  to  one's  moral  development  by  exercising 
the  broadening  influence  of  contact  with  the  world's 
best  minds,  by  promoting  the  increase  in  responsibility 
that  goes  with  increased  knowledge.  Professional 
schools,  generally,  are  constantly  demanding  more 
severe  entrance  requirements.  In  particular,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Bar  Association  Delegates  in  con- 
vention at  Washington  last  February,  for  a  two  year 
pre-legal  requirement,  shows  the  trend  of  thought  of 
educators  upon  the  importance  of  liberal  training. 

But  to  the  student  who  recognizes  the  value  of  a 
liberal  training,  occurs  the  question  of  the  best  place 


to  get  it;  whether  he  should  take  his  course  at  a  small 
college  or  at  a  large  university ;  at  Creighton  or  at 
Nebraska,  at  Carleton  or  at  Minnesota,  at  Holy  Cross 
or  at  Columbia.  By  a  small  college  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  school  with  small  enrollment.  We  mean 
those  schools  usually  denominational  in  character, 
whose  main  reason  for  existence  is  their  liberal  arts 
college,  in  contradistinction  to  those  large  universities, 
state  universities  for  the  most  part,  which  give  predom- 
inance to  their  practical  rather  than  to  their  cultural 
courses.  The  distinction  is  one  of  purpose  rather  than 
of  size. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  condemn  the  state  univer- 
sities. In  their  proper  sphere  they  are  entirely  laudable 
It  is  to  protest  their  tendency  to  encroach  upon  the 
mission  of  the  small  college,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
service  the  small  college  is  rendering  by  instructing 
in  the  cultural  branches. 

BUT  for  the  student  who  understands  something 
of  the  distinctions  and  differences  in  various 
schools,  what  is  there  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  a 
school  for  himself?  The  athletic  or  social  standing  of 
a  school  can  easily  be  learned.  The  sport  pages  indicate 
very  clearly  a  school's  athletic  prominence.  What 
student  hasn't  been  told  of  the  social  advantages  of  this 
or  that  school,  of  the  benefits  of  this  or  that  fraternity  ? 
But  it  is  another  matter  to  rank  the  schools  of  the 
country  in  the  order  of  their  scholastic  excellence. 
Winners  of  debates,  oratorical  and  essay  contests,  do 
not  enjoy  the  newspaper  prominence  accorded  to  half- 
backs. Real  teachers,  men  of  sound  principles  and 
training  are  not  widely  advertised,  nor  do  they  receive 
the  notoriety  given  their  more  radical  and  sensational 
brothers.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  actually  higher  in  the  small  college. 

But  that  such  is  the  case  is  not  as  hard  to  explain  as 
might  seem.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  him- 
self, there  is  the  advantage  of  individual  attention. 
Both  the  administration  and  the  faculty  of  a  small  col- 
lege can  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  student.    This 
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is  not  at  all  possible  in  the  large  universities.  The 
classes  are  too  large  and  the  teachers  necessarily  too 
impersonal,  to  allow  expression  to  the  student.  In  fact, 
the  whole  tendency  in  quantity  education  is  to  sub- 
merge the  individual. 

In  considering  the  school  itself,  the  small  college  ben- 
efits from  unity  of  purpose.  It  sets  out  to  teach  a  course 
that  is  calculated  to  give  sound  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing. It  does  not  compromise  with  utility  by  teaching 
faddish  electives.  The  so  called  "academic  freedom" 
which  offers  a  great  many  electives  to  immature  stud- 
ents, is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  modern  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  getting  away  from  the  idea  of  men- 
tal discipline.  If  we  must  have  things  made  easy,  why 
go  to  school  at  all?  Any  educational  system  that  at- 
tempts to  do  away  with  work  must  fail.  What  is  just 
as  important,  it  is  getting  away  from  the  idea  of  learn 
ing  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
small  college,  away  from  the  demands  of  utility  and 
results,  that  there  is  a  real  zeal  of  learning,  a  desire  of 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself.  It  is  there  , 
that  ideals  are  formed. 


A/T  ORE  than  this,  the  really  great  service  the  small 
colleges  are  rendering  is  in  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion. Small  colleges  are  essentially  denominational. 
The  spread  of  Christianity  was  the  motive  behind  the 
institution  of  almost  every  one  of  them.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
morality.  The  world  is  plainly  suffering  from  immor- 
ality, and  immorality  can  be  traced  directly  to  religious 
indifference.  This  spirit  of  ungodliness  is,in  turn, 
largely  a  result  of  the  athletic  teaching  of  modern  phil- 
osophers and  scientists  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  learn- 
ing, have  forgotten  God.  But  we  have  found  that  it  is 
only  in  the  humility  of  religion  that  we  can  live 
rightly. 

The  world  needs  religion.  The  world  needs  morality. 
To  have  religion  and  morality,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
leaders  trained,  not  only  intellectually  but  morally.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  great  dearth  of  leaders,  should  we 
neglect  an  agency  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
means  to  supply  it? 


TREE  OF  THE  NORTH  WOOD 

By  James  J.  Fitzgerald 


Oh  tree  of  the  North  Wood  decked  in  snow, 
Stark  by  day  and  gloomy  by  night; 
Console  thyself  and  taller  grow. 


And  then  indeed  you  will  forget 
Your  sorrow  and  your  chill  and  sway, 
Your  graceful  limbs  without  regret. 


The  loose  packed  earth  around  your  roots 
A  proven  tonic  holds,  and  spring 
Will  find  thee  green  again,  I'm  sure. 


Cheer  up,  and  bow  thy  head  the  while. 
The  sun  still  shines  on  mother  earth, 
And  you  are  included  in  her  smile. 


Oh  tree  of  the  North  Wood  decked  in  snow, 
Mind  not  thy  creaking  limbs  and  twigs ; 
Console  thyself  and  taller  grow. 
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Say  It  With  Brass 


Some  of  the  noisy  students  of  the  campus  have  been  doing  it. 
University  Band   gives  them  plenty  of  opportunity 


The 


Ey   LEONARD   CHASTKA 


IT  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  become  more  and 
more  the  policy  of  graduates  of  educational  in- 
stitutions to  endow  their  alma  maters  with  sums 
of  money.  It  is  the  privilege,  however,  of  every 
student  to  endow  his  school  during  his  undergraduate 
days.  Many  of  the  students  are  doing  this.  But  the 
endowment  which  the  graduate  makes,  differs  mater- 
ially from  that  of  the  undergraduate.  The  student,  in- 
stead of  giving  money,  offers  his  services  and  abilities 
to  his  school — some  take  part  in  athletics,  others  belong 
to  the  various  musical  organizations.  In  what  way  can 
the  student  best  develop  his  capabilities  so  that  he  will 
be  better  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  as  a 
refined  and  cultured 
gentleman?  When  we 
say  that  active  mem- 
bership in  musical  or- 
ganizations is  best  fit- 
ted to  do  this,  Ave  do 
not  intend  in  any  way 
to  question  the  value 
of  athletics.  We  are 
staunch  supporters 
and  will  continue  to 
be  strong  for  athletics. 
It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  music 
will  be  more  beneficial 
socially,  in  later  life. 
Seldom  will  the  foot- 
ball player  find  ath- 
letics the  topic  of  so- 
cial conversation ;  mu- 
sic is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  social  life. 

Schools  of  Higher  Learning  are  offering,  to  a  great 
extent,  cultural  opportunities.  This  University  is  offer- 
ing her  students  exceptional  opportunities,  not  only  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  music  but  also  to  endow  her,  dur- 
ing college  days,  with  musical  talent  and  ability.  Creigh- 
ton has  had  its  "ups  and  downs"  in  music,  but  now  its 
success  is  assured.  The  University  authorities  have  fin- 
ally secured  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
music  and  who  is  capable  of  maintaining  at  Creighton 
a  music  department  of  which  any  University  could  be 
justly  proud.  In  Professor  Cox  we  find  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  but  also  a  real  man  in  every  sense  of 


the  word.  He  has  a  splendid  personality  and  is  well 
liked  by  all  his  acquaintances.  He  has  the  remarkable 
gift  of  patience  and  a  "winning  way"  which  is  certain 
to  bring  success. 

AS  to  the  musical  ability  of  Professor  Cox,  we  need 
only  glance  over  his  record.  He  directed  music 
at  Central  College,  Iowa,  for  one  year ;  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  band  and  orchestra  department  of  Des 
Mo<ines  Musical  College ;  he  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music  at  Christian  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  for 
three  years;  and  held  the  directorship  of  music  at  Iowa 
University  for  three  more  years.  In  1909  he  took  up  his 
work  in  Omaha,  where  his  various  activities  as  director 

of  bands  and  orches- 
tras are  well  known. 
We  might  add  that  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  solo  cornetist  and 
leader  of  his  home 
town  band.  Any  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  any  of 
the  musical  organiza- 
tions, will  find  Mr.  Cox 
a  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable  man  with 
whom  to  deal. 


T 


The  University  Band 


HE  credit  of 
Crei'ghton's 
high  standing  in  music 
today  is  due  largely 
to  Professor  Cox.  We 
doubt,  nevertheless,  if 
even  he,  with  his  ex- 
ceedingly robust  stature,  could  have  stood  up  under  the 
burden  without  the  assistance  of  our  "lady-like"  friend 
John  Otte.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Cox  has  been  at 
Creighton,  John  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  student, 
director  and  librarian  of  the  band.  He  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  all  Creighton 's  musical  organizations. 
He  is  an  accomplished  cornetist  and  his  friendly  dispo- 
sition has  won  for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
"confreres."  Mr.  Otte  is  a  Senior  in  the  Arts  College 
and  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Sigma  Tau  Fraternity.  He 
will  not  be  with  us  next  year  and  it  will  take  several 
men  to  fill  his  "shoes,"  both  officially  and  spatially. 
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OUR  discussion  thus  far  has  been  more  or  less  gener- 
al. Now  we  shall  begin  on  the  primary  subject, 
namely  the  University  Band.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  band  made  a  good  showing  at  the  various  oc- 
casions at  which  it  has  appeared  this  year.  This  has 
about  forty  members,  and  none  of  them  can  be  called 
' '  bench  warmers, ' '  as  has  been  the  case  in  former  years. 
New  uniforms  have  been  secured  which  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  band.  Wednesday  evening  has 
been  set  for  rehearsals.  At  this  time  "  Creighton 's  me- 
lodious young  Sousa's,"  who  are  gathered  in  the  music 
room,  signify,  by  heart  rending  blasts,  their  wonderful 
talent.  Professor  Cox,  feels,  however,  that  the  band 
this  year  is  much  better  than  it  was  last.  It  has  dis- 
carded last  year's  music  for  music  of  a  much  higher 
standard.  The  band  is  now  preparing  for  its  annual 
concert  to  be  given  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  several  men  who  have  been 
faithful  members  of  the  band  for  several  years  and  who 
have  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  band  this  year.  John 
Otte  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  second  Herbert  Clark. 
Claude  O'Donnel  has  lugged  around  the  bass  horn  for 
three  seasons.  He  rivals  Sousa's  Swedish  "Bassists" 
who  play  solo  cornet  parts.  Mr.  O'Donnel  has  a  great 
deal  of  musical  talent  and  is  a  remarkable  violinist. 
Joseph  Murphy  (Murf)  plays  a  "Wicked"  cornet.  Lam- 
bert Hoch,  our  baritonist,  has  learned  on  what  rests  to 
come  in  and  for  how  long.  McGrath  and  McCabe  our 
"Yiddish"  clarinetists  are  squeking  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  Creighton  music  lovers.  Last  year  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  John  Welch  to  hold  down  the  drum 
section. 

As  said  before,  there  are  forty  members  in  the  band. 
When  one  considers  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
amount  of  talent,  this  number  is  very  small.  There  are 
more  than  a  hundred  in  the  University  who  have  signi- 
fied their  ability  to  play  band  instruments.  Out  of  such 
an  abundance  of  material  we  should  have  a  band  of  ;it 
least  seventy-five  pieces.  The  sight  of  a  seventy-five 
piece  uniformed  band  lined  up  to  lead  our  next  parade 
or  to  play  for  our  various  activities  would  astound 
Omaha.  It  is  not  impossible.  The  main  difficulty  seems 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body,  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  band,  and  the 
other  musical  organizations. 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  the  band  to  afford  a  means  by 
which  its  members  may  profitably  enjoy  their  leis- 
ure time.  The  idea  is  not  to  make  professionals  of  the 
members  but  to  give  them  valuable  experience  and  to 
teach  them  to  appreciate  the  best  kind  of  music.  It  is 
also  the  purpose  of  the  band  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  a  bigger  and  better  Creighton.  A  poor  band  is  a 
detriment,  but  a  good  band — the  foundation  of  which 


we  already  have — is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a  Uni- 
versity can  have. 

It  is  no  trick  to  have  a  band.  Every  college  and  univer- 
sity in  the  country  that  has  any  respect  for  itself  has 
included  a  band  in  its  musical  organizations.  A  real 
high-class  band  is  a  different  question.  High  standards 
of  scholarship  should  not  be  the  sole  aim  of  any  educa- 
tional institution.  Although  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  scholastic  training  is  of  prime  importance 
to  success,  no  college  or  university  can,  without  entail- 
ing grave  dangers  to  its  future,  neglect  its  activities. 
I  do  not  care  what  these  activities  may  be.  A  school 
that  has  no  activities  is  bound  to  die  for  it  holds  out  no 
allurements  to  a  student.  Some  schools  stress  athletics 
and  by  this  means  bring  within  their  portals  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  American  manhood.  So  others 
stress  music  and  forensics.  Finally  a  great  many  of  our 
larger  institutions  stress  all  of  these  activities.  All  any 
school  can  do,  however,  is  to  manifest  its  good  will  and 
approval  towards  its  organizations.  The  real  success 
of  any  activity  in  school  rests  primarily  with  the  stu- 
dent body. 

THERE  is  some  intangible  union  between  every 
school  and  its  student  body.  Just  what  the  nature 
of  this  union  is  no  one  seems  to  know.  That  it  exists,  how- 
ever, no  one  will  deny.  Each  and  every  student  glows 
with  an  inward  satisfaction  and  pride  whenever  his 
school  comes  out  on  top  in  whatever  contest  it  may  be 
entered.  For,  he  realized,  when  he  is  out  in  the  world, 
that  the  fame  of  his  Alma  Mater  has  preceded  himv 
Whenever  its  name  is  mentioned  he  wi'd  throw  out  his 
chest  and  say,  "that  is  my  Alma  Mater."  The  gi'ad-  . 
uate  of  a  school  that  ranks  high  in  its  activities  needs 
little  introduction  when  he  is  cast  out  among  his  fellow- 
nien  to  earn  his  own  living.  We  mention  all  of  this  just 
to  show  what  activities  do  for  a  school  and  the  harm 
their  absence  will  bring.  Our  purpose  in  this  article, 
however,  is  to  show  that  the  personnel  of  the  activities 
of  any  college  must  include  a  band.  Many  students, 
nevertheless,  fail  to  realize  this.  They  seem  to  think 
that  if  a  school  has  a  football  team  and  a  good  basketball 
team  that  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  No,  this  would 
be  a  lop-sided  development.  Every  student  cannot  play 
football  and  basketball.  Does  this  mean,  then,  that  the 
latent  talents  of  these  students  must  lie  fallow?  The 
university  that  is  leading  a  full  life  has  all  those  activi- 
ties that  are  sufficient  to  give  all  its  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  dormant  talents.  The  band 
should  be  as  much  the  object  of  pride  of  the  student 
body  as  is  the  football  team  or  basketball  team.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  case  here.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son perhaps  more  than  any  other  that  so  small  a  per- 
centage of  the  student  body  turns  out  each  year  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Have  You  Had  Your  Iron  Today? 


By  WILLIAM  BARRY,  A.  B. 
Illustration  by  WALT  REICHLE 


STUDENTS  of  history  tell  us  that  the  iron  age  has 
long  since  passed,  but  judging  from  bill  board 
and  magazine  advertisements  a  less  enlightened 
observer  would  be  led  to  believe  that  it  extends 
down  to  the  present  day.  On  every  side  one  is  met  by 
attractive,  cleverly  constructed  advertisements  pro- 
pounding the  benefits  of  partaking  of  iron  in  one  form 
or  another.  The  anemic  maiden,  the  sickly  youth,  the 
tired  business  man  are  all  urged  to  consume  more  iron 
and,  as  a  result,  are  guaranteed  beauty,  the  physique 
of  a  Dempsey,  or  the  return  of  youthful  pep  and  vigor. 
Were  Ponce  de  Leon  alive  at  the  present  day,  he  would 
no  doubt  recognize  in  raisins,  if  he  believed  the  adver- 
tisements, the  fountain  of  youth  which  he  so  earnestly 
sought. 

Iron  eating,  however,  is  only  one  of  our  modern  die- 
tetic fads.  Yeast  eating  is  perhaps  as  popular  or  even 
more  so.  All  of  these  fads  are  mushroom  growths  which 
have  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  wonderful  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  nutrition  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  Of  all  modern 
scientific  achievements,  the  dis- 
covery of  vitamins  has  been  sur- 
passed in  popularity  only  by  the 
discovery  and  perfection  of 
radio.  Like  all  other  great  suc- 
cesses it  has  been  exploited  and 
commercialized.  Raisins  are 
not  particularly  associated  with 
vitamins  except  in  as  far  as  the 
discovery  of  vitamins  has  pop- 
ularized the  entire  field  of  nu- 
trition in  all  of  its  ramifications. 
Where  formerly  we  thought  in 
terms  of  proteins,  carbohy- 
drates, and  fats,  we  now  think 
in  terms  of  amino  acids,  vita- 
mins, and  other  dietary  essen- 
tials ;  where  formerly  we  com- 
pared the  assimilation  of  food 
to  the  stoking  of  an  engine,  we 
have  now  abandoned  this  anal- 
ogy in  favor  of  more  accurate 
concepts.  Just  as  a  gas  engine 
will  not  run  if  it  has  plenty  of 
gas  but  no  spark,  so  the  body 
will  not  function  properly  if  it 
has    plenty   of   food   but   lacks 


some  essential  factor  such  as  iron. 

Iron  is  an  absolutely  essential  element  in  a  satisfac- 
tory diet  and  without  it  health  cannot  be  maintained 
nor  even  life  for  any  extended  period  of  time.  Man  can 
no  more  live  without  iron  than  he  can  live  without  oxy- 
gen. Oxygen  is  as  worthless  to  the  body  without  iron 
as  currency  is  without  a  gold  reserve  to  back  it  up  or 
as  Russian  rubles  are  in  New  York.  Oxygen  is  carried 
from  the  lungs-  to  the  tissues  by  means  of  haemoglobin 
and  iron  is  an  essential  part  of  haemoglobin.  Deprived 
of  iron  we  would  die  of  asphyxia  although  surrounded 
by  oxygen.  Lack  of  iron  produces  slower  but  just  as 
certain  pathological  results  as  lack  of  oxygen. 

Raisins,  it  is  true,  contain  a  certain  small  amount  of 
iron  and  so  the  California  fruit  growers  took  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  raisins 
which  prohibition  had  rendered  almost  worthless.  Rais- 
ins do  contain  iron  and  the  human  body  does  need  iron 
and  here  with  sufficient  advertising  we  have  the  basis 
of  a  great  and  flourishing  industry. 

THE  econmy  of  iron  in  the 
body  is  a  most  striking 
example  of  thrift.  The  body 
has  only  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
at  its  disposal  but  this  it  hordes 
with  the  keenest  avarice,  using: 
the  same  atoms  of  iron  over  and 
over  again  in  the  construction 
of  new  haemoglobin  molecules. 
The  total  amount  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  adult  human  body 
is  approximately  three  or  four 
grams  or  about  enough  to  make 
a  couple  of  carpet  tacks.  Most 
of  it  is  present  in  the  form  of 
haemoglobin  which  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  red  blood 
cells.  Red  blood  cells  are  be- 
ing continually  destroyed  in  the 
body  and  along  with  them  the 
haemoglobin  is  decomposed. 
The  iron  set  free  by  the  cleav- 
age of  haemoglobin  is  retained 
and  used  over  again.  Only  a 
very  small  fraction  is  lost.  The 
part  that  is  lost  must  be  re- 
placed and  it  is  the  role  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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rhe  New  Creighton  as  it  j 

At  the  Completion  of  the 


■   TfERE'S  the  picture  of  the  new  Creighton 
1     University   as  it   will  look   when   com- 
pleted.   Construction  work  is  to  start  as 
soon  as  building  opens  in  the  spring  .and 

e  big  stadium,  and  possibly  the  new  Arts  Build- 

»   are  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  when  the 

23  school  opens. 

The  new  Creighton  is  to  cost  $1,000,000 
March  5th  the  University  will  put  on  a  cam 

ign  to  raise  this  $1,000,000  and  an  additional 

,000,000  for  endowment  which  will  be  used  to 

ke  care  of  the  several  hundred  young  men  who 

e    now  being  turned   away   from   Creighton 's 

ors  each  year  because  of  the  present  crowded 

nditions  of  the  school.     President  McCormick 

the  University,  assisted  by  a  financial  and  ex- 

utive  committee  composed  of  a  number  of  the 

Dst  prominent   business  and   professional    men 

Omaha  will  have  charge  of  campaign. 
$1,000,000  From  Omaha 
One  million  dollars  of  this  fund  is  to  be  sub- 

ribed  in  Omaha.    The  other  million  will  be  se- 

red  out   side   of  Omaha.     Already  Creighton 

Tinanent  Alumni  chapters  are  being  formed  all 

er  the  country,  where  ever  there  are  alumni  of 

•eighton,  and  the  out-of-town  campaign  will  be  , 

rried  on  through  these  chapters.    A  number  of  dis-      Arts  and  Chemistry  buildings  and  the  huge  grandstand,    f3 

icts  have  already  organized,  accepted  their  quotas  and      with  a  seating  capacity  of  7,500,  will  join  these  build- 


Looking    East    from    Lincoln    Bo 


KEY  TO   PICTURE:      No.   1,  New  Stadium;    2,   New  Chemistry  Buildii 
6,  New  Dormitory;  7,  New  Library;  8,  St.  John's  Church;  9  and  12,  Miscellam 


aimed  campaigns. 

The  buildings  of  the  new  Creighton  will  be  erected 

the  order  of  their  greatest  necessity.    The  first  build- 

g  upon  which  work  will  begin  in  the  spring  is  the  Col- 

ge  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  order  that  the  pressure  on 

e  present  Arts  college  may  be  relieved. 

On  the  day  the  foundation  is  started  on  the  Arts 
illege,  work  will  also  commence  on  the  big  new  Stad- 
m.  The  present  stadium  must  be  abandoned  to  make 
iom  for  the  Arts  college. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  our 
ans  of  expansion '  'says  President  McCormick. 

The  Chemistry  building  will  be  the  second  building 
i  be  gotten  underway.  In  the  Chemistry  building  will 
;  concentrated  all  the  laboratories  for  both  the  IliLdi 


ings  on  the  north.  As  soon  as  the  first  seating  unit  ot 
7,500  is  outgrown,  a  second  unit  of  7,500  seats  will  be 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  field.  And  there  will 
be  room  for  other  units  as  needed. 

The  New  Dormitory 

The  new  Dormitory,  on  the  south  side  of  California 
street,  will  be  the  third  building  to  be  erected.  The 
present  dormitory  has  long  been  outgrown  and  students 
are  finding  it  more  difficult  to  find  quarters  near  the 
university. 

Medical  College 

The  new  Medical  College  is  not  shown  in  the  picture. 
Because  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine near  to  the  hospital,  the  new  Medical  building  will 


be  erected  down  near  St.  Joseph's  hospital  on  South 
hooljand  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.*?.^ ^A+AaK   Tenth  Street 

•  TVia    TJi<v    O+o/liiiTvi 


The  Big  Stadium 

The  big  stadium  will  be  immediately  north  of  the 


The  Big  New  Library 

The  Library,  the  white  building  shown  in  the  center 
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Vill  Appear  on  the  Hilltop 

Programme  of  Expansion 


ard    up    California    Street 

3,  New  Arts  and  Sciences  Building;  4,  Dental  College;   5,  Law  College; 
;  10,  Observatory;   11,  Gymnasium;   13,  Main  Building  and  High  School. 


No  Change  in  Observatory- 
No  change  will  be  made  in  the  Observatory, 
nor  will  any  appreciable  changes  be  made  in  the 
present  main  building  which,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  buildings,  will  be  used  as  a  High 
School  and  for  administrative  purposes. 
New  Creighton  Second  to  None 
When  the  new  Creighton  is  completed,  the 
big  university  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  entire 
west  and  the  board  expects  a  heavy  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  enrolled.     It  is  to  take 
care  of  these  students  who  are  now  being  turned 
away  every  year  that  Creighton  is  strengthening 
its  physical  and  financial  equipment.    Creighton 
is  now  teaching  about  100  per  cent  more  students 
than  ten  years  ago,  without  additional  equipment 
or  endowment.     Ten  years  ago  the  enrollment 
was  approximately  900.     Last  year  there  were 
1950  students  enrolled. 

It  is  to  offset  this  condition  _and  not  to  in- 
crease salaries  nor  to  pay  debts,  that  Creighton 
is  asking  $1,000,000  for  building  purposes  and 
another  $1,000,000  for  endowment  dlring  the 
campaign  which  will  be  carried  on  early  in 
March. 


of  the  picture,  will  not  be  built  during  1923.    Plans  for 
the  Library  call  for  concrete,  steel,  stone  and  marble 
f     construction,  absolute/y  fire  proof.     This  building  will 
probably  not  be  constructed  until  1924. 

— -     ■ -  * 

Gym  Finest  in  West 
Building  Number  Eleven  in  the  picture  is  the  big 
Gymnasium,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  west.  When  this 
building  was  constructed  a  few  years  ago,  the  Univer- 
sity Board  had  in  mind  the  Creighton  which  is  now  to 
be  built  up  on  the  hill  and  the  gymnasium  was  planned 
accordingly.  Already  a  completed  building  of  its  kind, 
no  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  "gym." 

The  stadium  will  be  an  adjunct  of  the  gym  in  every 
way.  The  new  track  will  be  the  fastest  athletic  track 
in  the  west  and  is  expected  to  pull  many  athletic  track 
events  which  now  go  to  other  colleges  and  universities. 
This  stadium  will  parallel  Burt  street,  as  shown  in  the 
b  picture  and  already  the  city  council  of  Omaha  has  va- 
cated the  streets  which  would  have  interfered  with  the 
laying  out  of  the  huge  oval. 


Ward  Burgess,  Prominent  Business  Man,  Nrmei 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

Ward  M.  Burgess,  one  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  Omaha,  has  been  named  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Creighton  building  and 
endowment  campaign.  He  will  be  assisted  by  four 
vice-chairmen  who  will  be  named  later.  The  appoint- 
ment was  announced  by  President  McCormick  of 
Creighton. 

Mr.  Burgess  has  been  in  business  in  Omaha  since 
1889  when  he  came  here  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  be- 
came a  billing  clerk  at  M.  E.  Smith  &  Company.  At 
that  time  he  received  a  salary  of  $10  per  week.  Now 
he  is  one  of  the  biggest  stockholders  of  the  company 
and  is  its  president. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Burges^made  a  wonderful 
record  as  an  organizer.  He  was  drafted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  placed  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  war  savings 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  SHADOWS 


Vacation 

A  treatise  b  y  a 
Student  Soc 


Decorations  by 
Joseph  Dallal 


VACATION  can  be  roughly  described  in  three 
homely  words — Jingles,  Jangles  and  Jags. 
Jingles  smacks  of  Merrie  Christmasse  and  ye 
merry  Yuletide,  Id  est,  jingle  bells  and  all 
that  tintinnabulation  of  the  bells,  belles, — mostly  the 
latter.  Jangles  hints  of  New  Year,  both  'appy  and  un- 
'appy,  like  the  way  you  feel  after  a  heavy  celebration 
on  the  night,  or  late  that  night,  before  A.  D.  1923. 
Somewhat  like  sweet  bells — referring  to  the  jingly 
belles  of  Christmas — jangled  and  out  of  tune,  as  the 
bard  chortles  of  one's  brain  when  it  is  functioning  not 
quite  properly.  And  Jags — Oi,  what  a  feeling — that's 
the  morning-after-the-night-before  feeling  and,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brochure. 

Jags  may  be  roughly  described,  although  not  quite 
so  roughly  as  Jingles  and  Jangles,  as  that  ragged, 
rough-edged  feeling  which  overcomes  the  person  who 
has  partaken  of  XXX,  often  seen  on  flour  barrels  from 
Minneapolis,  but  usually  seen  on  corrosive  sublimate 
from  Canada  or  domestic  stuff  acquired  oft  on  stilly 
nights  in  the  stilly  places  as  oft  as  you  wish — You  will 
pardon  the,  seeming  travesty  on  Volstead  and  his 
rather  remarkable  laws.     But  the  title  of  course. 

Lest,  however,  the  impression  be  conveyed  that  the 
Knights  of  the  classroom  text  book  are  bibulous  b; 
nature,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  hasten  to  state 
that  they  arc  not.  We  acquire  respectable  vacation 
jags,  which  therefore  marks  the  distinction. 

That  is  about  how  we  spend  what  is  farcically 
termed  our  vacation,  by  a  series  of  vacation  jags.  We 
don't  mind  telling  the  world  because  undoubtedly  he  is 
dying  to  know.  That  is  the  raison  d'etre,  frantically 
speaking,  why  the  d — aiding  Ed.  approached  your  hum- 
ble servant  and  asked  for  a  symposium  which  would 
enlighten  him,  the  world. 

The  First  Jag 
You  live  in  a  state  of  delirious  expectancy 

THERE  is  that  vacation  jag  which  you  get  when, 
for  example  gratia,  you  sent  a  letter  home  and 
covertly  suggested  that  your  dearest  wish  in  the  line 


of  Christmas  donations  is  a  box  of  golluf  balls  and  a 
box  of  nickel-plated  cigars  and  a  velvet  lounging  robe 
and  a  calabash  pipe  and  a  Gruen  Verithin  (they  having 
gruen  thinner  since  you  got  yours)  and  a  streamline 
sporster  and  a  golden  fountain  pen  plus  a  golden  Never- 
sharp  or  a  Neredipoint  and  various  other  such  incident- 
als necessary  to  a  human's  existence.  Anyway  you  live 
in  a  state  of  delirious  expectancy,  dreaming  of  riding 
in  sporsters,  sauntering  around  the  country  club  drop- 
ping your  new  golluf  balls  in  the  lake  and  other  haz- 
ards, reclining  at  ease  all  dressed  up  in  a  Harding  blue 
lounging  robe  intermittently  puffing  on  Calabash  and 
heavily-plated  Havana,  pondering  over  the  Value  of 
Time  by  Kronos  as  you  seek  the  hour  on  your  ultra-thin, 
and  doing  various  other  incidentals  on  all  the  other  in- 
cidentals. You  probably  have  dropped,  very  inadver- 
tently, always  very  inadvertently,  the  self-same  hint  in 
your  missives  of  love  to  the  home-folks,  probably  with 
additions — a  sort  of  cumulative  table  of  things  you 
honestly  would  like  to  have  for  Christmas.  You  know 
or  ought  to  know  because  it  was  only  last  month. 

T-h-e-n  you  get  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  from  the 
governor  (if  the  supply  of  two-and-a-halfs  or  fractional 
pails  of  double  eagles  are  exhausted)  with  a  well- 
penned  letter  of  advice;  seven  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
with,  violets  and  other  greenhouse  Flora  and  Fauna  on 
them,  one  each  from  sister  (unmarried),  sister  (mar- 
ried ),  sister  (married  long  ago),  best  girl,  not  quite  best, 
girl,  maiden  aunt  and  sister-in-law;  a  set  of  three  pen- 
cils with  your  name  in  gold  on  them  from  that  rough- 
neck brother  of  yours;  a  collar-box  for  your  Van  Heu- 
sens  from  the  older  brother  and  one  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  mirth  provoking  volumes  from  mother,  who  al- 
ways means  well,  though  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  catch 
the  meaning — that  is,  on  the  first  or  second  bounce. 
Oi,  what  a  ragged,  jagged  feeling.  You  either  exclaim 
"For  crying  out  loud"  or  (somewhat  dizzily)  "Oh, 
Boy,  Ain't  it  the  darndest,  grumpiest  feeling.  Gr-r-r-r 
Rah,"  (Our  old  friend,  the  growl  yell) — that  is,  when 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  grant  an  audience  to  your- 
self. Then,  lighting  one  of  your  Christmas  cigars,  you 
make  exhibit  A  of  vacation  jags. 
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Jags 

Prominent 
iologist 


Words  by 
J.  Jingles  Jags 


The  Second  Jag 
You  seek  the  girl  you  left  behind. 

CONSIDERABLY  shaken  spiritually  and  physically 
you  fly  the  scene  of  your  disappointment  and  guide 
your  tottering  footsteps  elsewhere.  Probably  you  go 
out  to  seek  solace  from  that  girl  you  left  behind,  when 
you  entrained  last  September,  full  of  noble  thoughts 
and  ambitions.  You  remember  her  standing  on  the 
station  platform — sweet,  unassuming,  waving  her  in- 
finitesimal hanky  at  the  departing  train.  Ah,  that 
warms  the  cockles  of  your  heart.  To  bask  in  her  charms 
and  smiles  for  an  evening  will  take  away  the  jag  afore- 
described.  You  strut  through  the  crunching  snow,  head 
up,  shoulders  well  back,  toes  forty-five  degrees  apart, 
all  according  to  I.  D.  R.,  to  the  place  where  Beauty 
dwells.  (Intermission  of  soft  music  with  flitting  night- 
ingales, etc.) 

Of  course,  you  kinda  forgot  to  keep  up  a  steady  cor- 
respondence with  the  belle  while  seeking  knowledge  at 
its  source.  In  fact  you  distinctly  recall  not  having 
answered  three  or  four  sweet-scented  missives.  But 
that  will  be  easily  explained  on  account  of  immersion 
in  your  studious  career  here  at  the  knowledge  factory, 
which  has  prevented  you  to  take  your  pen  in  hand.  You 
arrive.  You're  greeted  like  a  prodigal  son  or  a  long 
lost  brother  except  that  no  one,  that  is,  no  one  you'd 
like  to,  falls  on  your  neck.  After  an  interchange  of  the 
usual  repartee,  while  you  recount  your  conquests,  the 
unassuming  flapper  is  interrupted  by  a  phone  call, 
which  amixses  her  for  one  hour  by  actual  count  of  the 
numerals  on  your  chronometer.  You  have  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  occupied  by 
a  member  of  the  postal  gender.  At  least,  wisps  of  con- 
versation that  drift  in  to  you  as  you  are  carrying  on  a 
spiritless  conversation  with  her  dad,  in  which  you  take 
the  prodigious  role  of  listener,  sound  like  something 
you  heard  before  when  you  used  to  be  on  the  delivery 
end  of  the  phone  with  the  same  sweet  gal  on  the  receiv- 
ing end — you  and  she  being  the  battery.  A  dark  frown 
superimposes  itself  on  your  virile  countenance.  At  last, 
she  comes  in  again  all  smiles,  blushes  and  sort  of  silly 
and  thoughtful.    Well,  now  you're  back  on  earth  and 


can  continue  the  tete-a-tete. 

You're  progressing  just  lovely,  when  you're  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  door-bell.  In  breezes  an  old  chum 
and  pumps  your  hand — for  awhile.  Then  ignoring  your 
august  presence,  he  makes  himself  at  home  with  your 
late  friend,  acting  like  he'd  been  there  all  during  the 
interim.  You're  out,  you're  very  much  out  of  luck.  You 
drag  yourself  away  without  exciting  much  comment 
among  those  present  and  go  home  with  Exhibit  B  of 
vacation  jags — misery  loving  company. 

The  Third  Jag. 
You  attend  a  little  party. 

THEN  Infantus  1923  captures  your  attention. 
There's  a  l'il  party  at  one  of  your  cronies  on  the 
memorable  eve.  The  little  disappointments  have  taken 
the  background  as  you  sing  the  old  man  out  and  the 
little  kid  in.  Somewhere  during  the  change  of  scenery, 
you  partake  of  a  few  innocent  toasts  to  the  chubby 
youngster.'  Might  be  cider  or  grape  juice  or  even  mince 
pie.  But  anyway  some  one  mixes  the  glasses  and  slips 
you  some  old  stock  (by  reputation)  acquired  before  the 
dear  dry  days  beyond  recall.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  cer- 
tainly malevolent  juice,  which  you've  accepted  from 
your  host  in  an  unthinking  moment.  You're  a  dilletante 
no  longer ;  in  fact  you  become  a  connoiseur,  frantically 
speaking,  of  rare  liqueurs,  then  and  there.  Oi,  what  a 
jagged  feeling.  Like  the  man  in  Jericho  who  had  been 
taken  in.  Your  bed  mate  till  train-time — back  to  the 
Hilltopper  institution — is  the  same  jagged  feeling. 
After  emerging  from  the  Coma,  you  forthwith  begin 
New  Year  right  with  one  of  those  resolutions  which 
pave  the  way  to  an  historical  place  of  residence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  divide,  temperature  100,000.000,000 
B.  T.  U. 

The  Fourth  Jag. 
You  return  to  the  old  camping  grounds. 

NOW,  of  course,  you  took  your  books  home  for  the 
holidays.     It  would  be  breaking  a  time-honored 
custom  not  to  do  so.    There  were  so  many,  that  you 
(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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The  SHADOWS 


"One  A  Minute" 

By  HERBERT   LICHTENBERGER 


Twenty  years  ago  Barnum  said, 
"There's  a  sucker  born  every 
minute." — And  it  is  just  as  true 
today.  Read  this  story  and  see 
one  of  the  minutes  accounted  for. 


•y 


ES  Joe,  perhaps 
you  are  right,  but 
some  day  you  are 
going  to  fall,  and 
boy  when  you  do  there'll 
be  some  splash." 

"No  John,  old  boy,  the 
first  twenty-five  years  are 
the  hardest.  If  a  man 
doesn't  marry  before  he  is 
twenty-five,  he  arrives  at  a 
time  when  he  sees  mar- 
riage   in    its    true    light. 

Some  men  were  not  made  for  marriage,  but  a  hunch  of 
them  get  married  before  they  have  enough  sense  to  real- 
ize it." 

"Well,  although  you  figure  that  marriage  is  not  for 
you,  I  think  a  man  with  your  looks  and  brains  is  bound 
to  see  the  light.  Now  my  sister  is  coming  out  from  New 
York  to  spend  the  summer,  and  she's  just  the  kind  of 
girl  that  a  man  such  as  you  would  like.  She  teaches 
school  and  considers  her  brains  worthy  of  more  benefi- 
cial use  than  mastering  a  'good  line,'  which  is  the  aim 
of  most  girls  now  days,  and  you're  just  the  sort  of  man 
that  she  would  like.  Now  I'm  doing  my  part  and  mak- 
ing my  predictions.  If  you  two  don't  develop  anything 
more  fatal  than  a  strong  case  of  friendship,  I'll  retire." 

"Bring  on  your  Venus,  and  comb  up  little  Adonis' 
hair;  sharpen  up  your  darts  Cupid,  because  you've  a 
tough  heart  to  pierce." 

"I  am  not  joking  Joe.    Wait  and  see." 

The  conversation  drifted  elsewhere,  but  John  Ryan 
was  more  resolved  than  ever  that  Joe  0 'Council's  brains 
were  not  to  be  wasted  on  the  desert  air  of  Arizona,  if  he 
could  help  it.  Many  heart-to-heart  talks  between  John 
and  Joe  had  literally  brought  Joe  up  to  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation, which  he  tried  to  suppress  when  in  the  other's 
company.  As  a  small  boy  tries  to  smother  his  fear  when 
performing  an  extraordinary  feat  of  daring  in  front  of 
his  less  brave  fellows,  so  Joe  smothered  his  expectation.. 

HE  really  felt  himself  anticipating  the  sister's  arriv- 
al, as  if  that  moment  would  mark  an  epoch  in  his 
life.  Whenever  he  thought  of  his  previous  attitude  to- 
ward women  in  general,  he  shook  himself  together  and 
banished  the  importance  of  this  event — for  only  a  time 


however,  as  invariably  the 
pages  of  Blackstone  would 
conjure  up  images  of  de- 
mure little  school  teachers, 
silently  gazing  out  of  a  car 
window  somewhere  be- 
tween New  York  and  Ari- 
zona,and  occasionally  cast- 
ing a  sight  of  expectation 
or  hope. 

In  the  midst  of  just  such  . 
a  dream,  he  was  awakened 
by   his    friend   John,   who  • 
came  running  into  his  of- 
fice holding  a  telegram. 

"Read  this  old  boy,  and 
if  your  mouth  doesn  't  wat^ 
er    you're     a    Tasmanian 

Sparrow  dog." 
Joe  read, — "Will  be  in  Bisbee  next  Tuesday.     Meet 

me. — Viviene." 

He  tried  to  be  calm,  but  the  beating  of  his  heart  rose 

to  far  above  a  hundred  a  minute,  and  a  faint  flush  stole  | 

(  v.  r    his    cheek.      Feeling    for    words,    he    stuttered,  j 

"W-Well,  -a-are  you  going,  ta  meet  her?" 


2  LITIS 


SURE  r 
me." 


m  going  ta  meet'er,  and  you're  goin'  with. 


Maybe  it  was  the  long  period  of  waiting  and  expecta- 
tion, or,  perhaps  it  was  the  high  praise  of  his  friend 
John,  but  when  Vivienne  Ryan  stepped  off  the  train 
that  sultry  June  afternoon,  Joe  felt  a  certain  part  of  his 
anatomy,  located  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  slipping. 

'•Vivienne,  this  is  Joe  O'Connell,  whom  I  have  been 
telling  you  about." 

She  thrust  out  a  tiny  pink  hand  to  meet  his,  "  I 'm  very 
glad  to  know  you.  I'm  sure  we'll  have  a  fine  time  to- 
gether out  here  in  God's  country,  aren't  you?" 

"Ye-Yes,  y-you  bet!"  he  stammered,  pulling  his 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket. 

"You  know  John  has  been  telling  me  in  his  letters 
what  a  fine  man  you  are,  and  so  I  was  very  curious  about 
you.  I  always  did  like  real  men  anyway.  Men  who  are 
conquerors ;  Avho  are  not  afraid  to  face  nature  as  she  is, 
and  turn  her  riches  into  benefits  of  man;  true  soldiers 
of  fortune."  With  this  she  cast  a  glance  about  the  sta- 
tion, taking  in  the  lazy  miners  and  barefoot  children  at- 
tracted by  the  train-whistle. 

Vivienne,  being  the  woman,  did  all  the  talking  on  the 
way  to  the  hotel.  There  she  left  Joe  and  John  in  the 
lobby  while  she  went  up  to  dress. 
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"Well  Joe,  does  she  come  up  to  your  ideal?" 
"Well, -in  looks,  yes;  in  dress,  yes;  and  in  brains,  I 
think;  so  all  in  all,  I  am  content  for  the  time  being," 
which  was  putting  mildly  what  he  thought. 
I  When  Vivienne  came  down,  they  had  dinner,  and  for 
a  small  woman,  she  had  some  capacity.  But  she  was  re- 
fined and  handled  herself  well,  so  Joe  couldn't  com- 
plain. 

THAT  evening,  a  show,  and  something  to  eat  after- 
wards opened  the  inroads  which  were  to  continue 
for  two  months,  the  deflation  of  Joe's  pocketbook,  none 
too  fat  already. 

There  wasn't  much  to<  do  in  a  town  the  size  of  Bisbee  ; 
so  they  found  that  spending  the  evenings  on  the  hotel 
porch  or  walking  about  the  hills  was  good  diversion. 
All  this  time  Joe,  of  course,  was  getting  in  love. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  marry?  Just  because  I'm  twenty- 
five  years  old  doesn't  matter.  Men  far  older  than  that 
marry,  and  marry  happily  too.  Isn't  fate  a  funny 
thing?  To  think  that  the  girl  I  shall  marry  should  live 
so  far  away."  he  soliloquized,  as  though  it  was  all 
settled. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  they  hired  a  hack  from  the 
•livery  stable,  and  she  and  Joe  went  for  a  trip  into 
Chihuahua. 

Lazy  Spanish  caballeros  with  bell-bottom  plush  trous- 
ers, nonchalantly  twanging  ancient  banjos,  made  wide 
sweeps  of  tall  palm  beach  sombreros  whenever  she  tossed 
them  a  quarter.  The  faster  came  the  bows,  the  faster 
the  quarters  and  vice  versa,  ad  infinitum. 

"Joey  Dear"  she  cooed,  "Please  buy  me  a  sombrero." 

"Joey  Dear"  would  have  bought  her  all  Mexico  right 
then,  because  she  had  used  that  touching  combination 
for  the  first  time.  Reaching  into  his  pocket,  he  drew 
out  ten  dollars  and  prepared  to  purchase  one. 


"No  Joey,  I  won't  be  selfish  now.  You  must  buy  one 
for  yourself  too." 

With  several  unuttered  curses,  he  purchased  the  two 
hats,  nine  dollars  each. 

She  wanted  to  buy  a  beautiful  pearl  inlaid  banjo  too, 
but  its  owner  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  less  than  sixty 
dollars.  Joe,  "Thank  God!"  he  thought,  had  only 
twenty  three  more,  after  having  bought  the  two  hats. 
But  he  LOVED  her,  for  only  a  short  time  before  hadn't 
she  called  him  Dear? 

Coming  back  to  the  border,  his  two  hats  cost  him  four 
dollars  more  apiece,  as  the  tariff  on  them  was  high. 
"Tariff,  hell!"  he  thought,  "Bring  on  your  tariffs! 
Whada  I  care  ?    She  loves  me  ! ' ' 

JOE  watched  the  time  fly  with  sorrow.  Soon,  he 
thought  Vivienne,  would  be  going  back  to  her  teach- 
ing, and  he  would  not  see  her  for  a  year,  if  ever.  A  dar- 
ing thought  entered  his  brain.  Would  he  do  it?  Why 
not?  Hadn't  John  brought  her  out  here  merely  for 
that?  Sure  he  would  do  it  this  very  day!  He  rushed 
out  to  find  her,  but  lost  his  nerve.  Coming  back  to  his 
office,  the  President  told  him  he  would  have  to  take  a 
case  to  Phoenix  to  the  supreme  court.  "Well,"  he 
thought,  "I'll  ask  her  when  I  come  back." 

He  was  gone  for  three  days,  but  that  was  enough.  His 
nerve  came  up  to  par.  Arriving  at  Bisbee,  he  rushed 
up  to  Vivienne 's  room,  only  to  find  it  vacant.  "What 
means  this?"  he  thought.  Rushing  down  to  the  clerk 
he  inquired,  "Where's  Miss  Ryan?" 

"Left  for  Home  yes'd'y. "  he  answered,  "Here's  a 
note  fer  ye." 

Breaking  open  the  pink  envelope  in  haste,  he  read. 

His  chest  heaved  heavily  for  a  few  moments ;  then 
with  determination  he  stepped  out  into  the  street.  The 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


TWO  NAMES 
By  F.   P.  F. 


Turning  the  musty  and  time-tattered  leaves 

Of  a  book  that  my  grandfathers  conned, 

I  found  'twixt  the  pages,  mottled  and  brown, 

Two  names  from  the  Gulf  Beyond  ; 

Two  names  and  between  them  with  primitive  art 

The  labored  sketch  of  a  love-laden  heart. 

Like  names  writ  in  sand,  they  are  almost  effaced 

By  the  passage  of  swift-flying  years  ; 

Almost  effaced,  but  they  whisper  full  sweet 

A  tale  of  love  in  my  ears. 

And  I  thrill  with  delight  as  I  mutely  appraise 

The  depths  of  the  love  that  enlivened  those  days. 


oer on  * 
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He  Is  Going  In 


BEFORE  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  endeavors  of  the  present  Union  Governing  Board, 
there  remains  several  things  to  he  accomplished,  one  of  which  stands  out  in  relief  be- 
fore all  others,  namely  that  of  the  insta^ation  of  student  representatives  on  our  _so-_ 
called  Athletic  Board.  When  I  say  student  representatives  I  do  not  mean  representa- 
tives that  would  be  hand  picked — those  because  of  some  obligations  would  be  placed  in  a 
compromising  position — but  I  mean  free  thinking,  broad  minded  students  &f  executive  ability, 
who  have  had  training  in  athletics,  that  woul  1  be  chosen  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  student 
body.  These  would  discharge  their  duties,  irrespective  of  any  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them, 
to  an  end  which  tbey  could  conscientiously  feal  to  be  for  the  betterment  of  athletics  and  the 
upbuilding  of  our  school. 

To  some  individuals,  the  idea  of  student  representation  seems  ridiculous  and  totally  out 
of  harmony  with  the  existing  situation,  but  to  one  who  has  devoted  as  much  time  and  energy 
to  student  activities  of  Creighton  in  the  past  six  years,  as  have  I,  can  not  help  but  feel  that 
this  is  the  one  solution  of  the  many  difficulties  which  exists  between  the  present  board  and 
student  body  today. 


One  may  ask  what  reasons  I  have  for  stud  u:t  representation  and  I  might  answer 
many."    I  will  enumerate  a  few. 


I  have 


1.  Athletics  are  to  a  university  what  advertising  is  to  a  department  store.  The  greater 
the  name  we  can  make  for  ourselves  in  athletics  the  greater  and  better  our  university  will 
be.  In  a  department  store,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  advertising  it  does  the  greater 
the  volume  of  business.  Surely  it  is  not  feasible  that  any  loyal  Creightonian  connected  with 
the  activities  of  the  university,  solely  for  the  betterment  of  his  Alma  Mater  and  not  for  commer- 
cial prestige,  would  hesitate  to  grant  student  representation  if  he  thought  it  would  help  build 
up  our  athletics  and  ultimately  our  university. 

2.  Who  are  the  teams?  Are  they  not  the  students?  Why  then  should  the  students 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  helping  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  teams  instead  of  being  content 
with  giving  active  support  in  backing  them.  1  feel  that  we  should  have  some  say  about  the 
things  we  are  asked  to  support  and  back,  and  not  just  be  taxed  for  their  upkeep. 

3.  Again  much  criticism  is  being  made  nowadays  about  commercializing  athletics.  Stu- 
dents by  their  very  nature  are  more  Idealistic  about  real,  honorable  college  athletics  than  any 
other  class  of  fans.  Hence,  we  should  have  representatives  in  order  to  put  to  it  an  effective 
check,  should  our  athletics  take  on  such  a  trend. 

4.  If  we  had  student  representation  on  the  Board,  I  think  many  profitable  suggestions 
from  the  students  would  be  brought  to  view  which  might  lead  to  clearing  up  many  a  dark  spot. 
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As  it  is,  with  the  unbroken  chain  and  its  many  unapproachable  members,   the   students   do  not 
feel  inclined  to  suggestions  but  merely  satisfy  themselves  with  criticisms. 

5.  More  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  welfare  of  our  athletes,  especially  our  Freshmen 
seem  to  be  neglected,  probably  not  altogether  through  carelessness,  but  partly,  I  believe,  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  individual  needs  of  these  players.  I  think,  if  we  had  student  representa- 
tives, fellows  who  daily  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  different  players,  they  could  mor3 
fully  realize  their  needs  and  aid  them  through  their  difficulties. 

6.  What  a  great  thing  it  would  be  if  the  Students  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  dealings 
of  the  athletic  board.  This  great  element  has  been  lacking  in  the  past.  This  situation  could  be 
properly  overcome  with  student  representation — a  medium  through  which  the  Students  could 
gain  direct  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  Board  and  not  be  compelled  to  ingest  rehashed  hear- 
say. 

7.  Publicity  is  another  factor,  in  the  building  of  a  larger  and  better  Creighton,  that 
would  be  gained  through  student  representation.  No  one  can  deny  it !  We  wo\ild  get  more 
publicity  if  the  Students  could  go  heme  during  their  vacations  and  talk  of  what  WE  are 
Joing  for  building  up  athletics  at  Creighton  a  id  not  what  an  athletic  board  is  doing. 

8.  Student  representation  would  be  a  sti  rmlus  for  greater  enthusiasm.  It  is  human 
nature  for  one  to  exert  more  effort  and  work  harder  for  things  in  which  he  himself  feels  vitally 
interested.  Therefore,  I  contend  that  this  reason  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  representation 
of  the  student  body. 

9.  In  regards  to  our  Gymnasium,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  ill-managed.  Students  have 
been  disappointed  many  times,  out  of  school  hours,  in  making  visits  to  it.  They  have  found  it 
locked  or,  if  open,  occupied  by  outside  organizations;  they  have  found  no  hot  water,  no  towel 

J3  or  locker  service.     All  these  things  have  brought  about  a  state  of  dissatifaction  and  disregard 

for  a  gymnasium  that  was  built  for  the  use  of  Creighton     students.       Student     representation 
could  do  much  for  smoothing  out  this  situation. 


f 


I  could  go  on  and  name  many  more  reasons  why  Ave  should  have  student  representation 
for  I  feel  that  I  have,  here,  merely  touched  upon  some  of  the  more  important  reasons.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  entire  student  body  and  many  of  our  most 
loyal  alumni,  that  we  are  entitled  to  representation.  The  quicker  we  have  it,  the  more  har- 
monious things  will  be,  and  we  will  be  able  to  go  on  rapidly  day  by  day  in  every  way  making 
Creighton  the  Paramount  University  of  the  middle  west. 

BEN   P.    EWING. 
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THE  whole  of  the  edueatonal  system,  it  might 
roughly  be  said,  is  composed  of  three  related 
parts,  and  through  these  one  must  succes- 
sively pass  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  finished 
product.  One  is  the  grammar  school,  which 
carries  us  through  the  first  eight  years ;  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  our  education. 

The  next  is  the  sec- 
ondary school,  which, 
in  four  years,  broadens 
us  in  thought  and  gives, 
in  an  artificial  manner, 
that  which  is  not  easily 
attained  in  daily  life. 

But  it  is  the  college, 
with  the  grammar 
school  and  the  high 
school  as  a  foundation, 
that  gives  us  that  for 
which  we  are  striving — 
culture. 

The  child  has  no  prob- 
lem to  solve  in  finding 
his  school ;  it  is  solved 
for  him  by  his  parents. 
They  do  not  have  to 
look  far  to  find  one,  it 
is  near  at  hand.  The  lit- 
tle^ grammar    school    is 

spread  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  found 
every  few  miles,  even  in  the  rural  communities  of 
sparsely  settled  states. 

In  America,  the  secondary  schools  are  numerous. 
Even  the  small  town  has  its  high  school ;  cities  have 
them  in  large  numbers — of  late  years  we  have  devel- 
oped what  is  known  as  the  Technical  High.  So  wide 
spread  are  they  that  the  pupil  need  not  leave  his  own 
immediate  vicinity  to  find  one. 

However,  when  the  youth  has  completed  the  secon- 
dary school  and  wishes  to  continue  with  his  education, 


T 


HE  drawing  above  shows  how  colleges  are  distributed 
in  the  United  States.  Each  dot  represents  a  college  or 
university.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  our  instiutions  of  higher  learning  are  within  the  three/ 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  This  map  de- 
pends for  accuracy  on  the  World  Almanac. 


he  must,  in  many  cases,  sever  his  home  ties  temporarily. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  limited ;  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  every  community.  The  question  arises :  How 
does  the  youth  find  his  college  ? 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  four  hun 
dred  thousand  students  attending  colleges,  universities 

andfprofessional|schools. 
This  means  that  over  a 
hundred  thousand'young 
people  ente  r  college 
every  year.  Many  of 
these  live  in  communit- 
ies far  from  any  college. 
It  is  these  that  must 
find  their  school. 

This  number  is  hand 
led  by  our  five  hundred 
colleges  and  universit- 
ies. With  so  many 
schools  from  Avhich  to 
choose,  it  would  seem 
that  a  high  school  grad- 
uate would  be  in  hope- 
less confusion  in  mak- 
ing a  choice.  For  some, 
the  wealthy,  it  is  prob- 
ably  quite  a  task;  for 
the  average  youth,  how- 
ever, the  selective  pro- 
cess is  narrowed  down  considerably.  Many  ele- 
ments enter  which  determine  the  young  man  to  select 
one  school  in  preference  to  another. 

When  we  finish  high  school  the  majority  of  us  depend 
upon  our  parents  to  aid  us  in  our  selection.  If  father  is 
a  college  man  he  will  encourage  us  to  attend  his  Alma 
Mater.  If  he  is  not,  then,  likely  the  choice  will  fall 
mostly  to  us.  The  great  universities  of  the  country  will 
first  occupy  the  attention,  and  these  will  be  investigated 
by  means  of  information  gleaned  mostly  from  cata- 
logues.   Though  it  would  seem  so,  scholastic  standards 
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do  not  always  capture  the  attention  of  one  selecting. 
Many  a  young  man  seeks  a  school  because  of  the  repu- 
tation it  has  made  in  athletics.  Doubtless,  Notre  Dame 
draws  many  young  men  because  of  its  football  team. 
Then  too,  there  are  a  large  number  who  will  journey 
to  the  city  college,  in  preference  to  the  university  in  a 
small  town,  simply  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
"work  one's  way."  These  are  becoming  important  ele- 
ments and  are  somewhat  supplementing  the  one  which 
was  formerly  considered  greatest — reputation  of  a 
school. 

It  is  usually  conceded  that  a  co-educational  college 
offers  more  social  advantages  than  one  which  is  segre- 
gated. The  argument  is  frequently  presented  that  edu- 
cation is  one-sided  if  it  does  not  sufficiently  stress  the 
social  element.  As  a  rule  however,  as  is  stated  by  the 
Dean  of  Women  in  Stanford  University,  social  func- 
tions have  been  overemphasized  in  American  colleges 
until  to-day  they  are  a  powerful  menace. 

At  present,  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States 
which  has  not  its  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Some, 
like  the  University  of  New  Mexico  with  five  hundred 
students,  are  small;  others,  as  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  an  enrollment  of  forty  thousand,  are  little 
cities  in  themselves.  There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago 
_that.  to  find  a  college,  a  boy  in  the  middle  west  was 
obliged  to  go  east.  That  time  is  past;  they  can  now  be 
found  in  every  state. 

Harvard  and  Yale  seem  still  to  be  setting  the  pace  in 
the  cultural  branches  of  study.  In  professional  courses 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best. 
Dozens  of  thein  boast  of  highest  rank.  Competition 
among  them,  as  shown  by  results,  lias  tended  to  raise 
the  standards. 


MOST  young  men  have  had  a  hero ;  some  great  fig- 
ure in  whom  they  thought  all  the  qualities  of  a 
true  hero  were  embodied.  This  instinct  of  hero  wor- 
ship is  founded  in  his  heart,  and  finds  expression  in  awe 
and  reverence,  for  someone  whose  noble  soul  causes 
such  emotions.  Hero  worship  depends  upon  the  desire 
of  men  to  follow  a  leader.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was 
the  hero  of  many  brave  knights  because  he  was  a  leader. 
His  dauntless  courage  was  a  stimulus  which  caused  his 
followers  to  idealize  him,  to  enthrone  him  in  their 
hearts  as  an  exemplary  model  to  which  they  might 
conform. 

Leadership  can  be  developed.  A  crisis  often  brings 
men  to  the  foreground  as  leaders  who,  have  not  beei 
thought  of,  as  such,  by  their  fellows.  Eacli  nations 
crisis  in  this  country  has  developed  in  turn  its  Wash 
ington,  Lincoln,  and  men  of  our  present  day  to  whon 
the  eyes  of  the  people  look  for  protection. 

A  leader  must  combine  real  qualities  of  basic  value: 
Moral,  mental  and  physical.    The  government  seeks  t 
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develop  such  youth  of  the  country  in  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps.  Leaders  are  not  made  in  a  min- 
ute ;  yet,  when  the  crisis  comes  those  fundamental  qual- 
ities come  rapidly  to  the  front.  As  educated  men,  col- 
lege graduates  should  be  leaders,  for  only  as  such  can 
they  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  their  country  and  com- 
munity. As  citizens,  all  men  of  every  rank  and  society 
should  be  able  to  serve  their  country  in  need.  As  col- 
lege, educated  men  this  service  should  be  rendered  in 
its  higher  application  as  leaders. 

In  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  won- 
derful opportunity  given  to  develop  such  outstanding 
qualities  as  are  apparent  in  a  few,  and  are  latent  in 
many — leadership.  These  young  men  are  trained  to  act 
with  decision  and  without  error. 

The  principle  sounded  by  Dr.  Clark  in  last  year's 
Commencement  address  is  always  enforced,  viz. : 
"There  is  no  proper  substitute  for  knowledge."  This 
principle  is  foremost,  but  to  it  is  likewise  combined_the 
equal  truth  that  to  be  good,  a  thing  must  be  applicable. 
This  second  truth  is  realized  in  the  ability  of  men  to 
put  over  what  they  wish  to  accomplish.  In  the  train- 
ing corps  these  fundamental  doctrines  are  put  into 
practice.  Men  are  trained  to  be,  first,  good  subordin- 
ates ;  then  when  they  have  learned  how  to  obey,  they 
are  taught  to  command. 


SHOULD   FRATS   HAVE    PERMANENT   HOMES. 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Incoming  pledges  shall 
tender  their  notes  after  initiation ;  this  process  shall  be 
repeated  year  after  year  by  new  members  until  these 
notes  represent  such  a  sum  as  will  suffice  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  lot,  of  the  home  itself  and  the  furniture.  At 
this  time  a  duly  authorized  Building  Committee,  com- 
posed of  active  and  alumni  members,  shall  proceed  to 
acquire  a  building  site,  to  receive  bids  for  the  proposed* 
home  and  to  draw  up  a  contract  for  the  same.  The 
promissory  notes,  collectively  considered,  shall  be  used 
as  a  negotiable  instrument  to  cover  the  incurred  debt. 

As  was  said  before  this  plan  has  the  endorsement  of 
a  prominent  Omaha  capitalist;  it  is  similar  in  character 
to  the  building  and  expansion  plans  successfully  car- 
ried out  by  private  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  country.  Fraternity  men  realize  that  permanent 
homes  are  a  necessity.  It  is  up  to  them  as  active  mem- 
bers to  put  the  proposition  over,  for  the  alumni  who  are 
engrossed  in  their  professional  duties  have  not  the  time. 
But  there  is  always  a  way  to  a  man's  purse  strings,  es- 
pecially an  alumni-frat-man.  Creighton  University  is 
growing  bigger  and  better  in  every  way;  let  us  see  the 
university  neighborhood  grow  into  a  genuine  Latin 
Quarter,  marked  by  substantial  fraternity  homes. 
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By  ALGERNON  McSWAT  Sketches  by  ACCIDENT 

' '  LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT ! '  '—SAID  THE  BUTCHER     AS  HE  TIGHTENED  THE  SPRINGS  ON  HIS  SCALES 


I 


Our  Monthly  Business  Report 
'T  was  reported  lately  that  styles  were  to  change  next 
year.  Although  the  scource.  of  the  rumor  has  not 
been  ascertained,  a  reporter  for  the  "Whip"  in  an 
interview  with  Willie  Die  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Maimed  Policemen  got  the 
following  information.  Mr.  Die  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity in  matters  pertaining  to  business  and  speaks  from 
the  position  of  one  who  knows. 

Mr.  Die  says,  "The  present  deflation  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  marriage  of  the  former  Kaiser;  still  I  think  that 
the  American  people  have  lots  to  he  thankful  for. 
Adolph  Bollywop,  chairman  of  the  United  States  board 
of  Insanity  and  an  accomplished  man  along  this  Hue 
himself,  is  very  enthusiastic.  The  fact  that  balloons 
have  dropped  considerably  in  the  last  few  inoiiths  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  State  Board  to  keep  the  nuts  well 
supplied  with  playthings.  This  has  always  been  one  of 
the  biggest  questions  that  the  Board  has  had  to  deal 
with,  but  now  that  better  times  are  coming,  I  think  that 
the  country  will  no  doubt  experience  an  easier  time  on 
this  account.  On  the  contrary,  thermometers  have  not 
dropped  nearly  as  much  as  had  been  expected.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  has  been  so 
warm.  This  has  also  been  an  aiding  factor  in  the  re- 
instatement of  normalcy.  I  think  it  a  question  of  little 
time  until  the  prices  of  such  commodities  will  be  down 
to  such  a  figure  that  even  a  chorus  girl  would  be  jealous. 
From  this  statement  of  Mr.  Bollywop,  you  can  easily 
see  my  reason  for  hoping  for  the  return  of  bigger  pack- 
ages of  chewing  gum  for  the  same  price." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  the  Nebraska-Notre 
Dame  game  will  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  pickles 


in  Peru  ? ' '  Mr.  Die  was  asked. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to  publish  any  statements  con- 
cerning any  branch  of  the  pickle  industry,"  he  respond- 
ed. "Just  last  week  I  was  fined  $100  and  costs  because 
I  stated  that  vinegar  was  the  best  pickler.  Judge  Half- 
shot  of  the  supreme  court  ruled  that  this  was  a  slur  on 
the  Volstead  desert  act." 

The  business  staff  of  the  Whip  are  working  on  a  start- 
ling chart  which  will  be  published  next  month  showing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  stuff. 


That's  Bully! 
A  fellow  I  know  named  McGrap 
Is  a  mighty  good  wrestler,  I  trow. 
But  he  lately  got  poked  on  the  map 
For  trying  to  throw  the  he-cow  ! 


The  Fable  of  the  Men  and  the  Cellar 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  man  by  the  name  of  jno  bush 
had  a  cellar.  Mr.  bush's  seller  was  his  most 
prized  poseshun.    That 's  where  the  story  starts. 

Once  on  another  time,  Mr.  bush  had  some  of  the 
fellas  up  to  his  shack  to  put  on  the  nose  bag.  Cigars, 
nose  bags  and  grub  were  all  consumed  in  due  time  and 
the  fellas  went  into  the  other  room  to  talk  over  volsted 
and  other  such  nonsense.  It  was  then  that  the  host 
started  to  grin  and  wink  his  eye. 

"Say  fellas,  how  would  you  like  to  take  a  look  at  my 
coal?"  he  said  with  an  evil  wink  of  one  of  his  optics. 

The  fellas'  mouths  began  to  watter  and  a  trip  to  the 
underworld,  to  take  looks  at  the  bush's  "coal",  was 
started. 

A  few  minutes  later  all  the  fellas  came  hack  up  stairs 
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but  bush  was  layin  on  the  seller  flor,  bavin  been  eraked 
down  upon. 

It  was  real  blak  cole  ! 


"Corned  Willie" 


Niege,  Alaska, 
Julie  4,  1922. 
Fella  wat  owns  de  music  place 
Dere  sur 

i  am  gide  for  hunter  man  wot  come  at  dis  place  for 
hunt  deer,  dese  hunter  man  he  bring  it  wit  him  ma- 
chine for  heer  you  spik  Sunday  nite.  also  tuesday  nite  i 
heer  song  bout  my  old  modder  dats  long  tim  i  dont  see 
my  modder.  i  link  dats  dome  fine  song  bout  my  modder. 
also  i  heer  oder  song  dats  i  dont  no  de  nam.  tuesday 
nite  i  heer  storie  for  de  small  boy  and  girl  bout  mak  de 
star  shine  for  dem  if  dey  is  good  boy  an  girl,  hunter 
man  laff  lak  hel  an  tell  me  ax  you  how  we  mak  some 
moon  shine,  i  heer  you  speek  jus  de  sam  you  at  my 
place,  i  tink  you  have  good  machine,  i  lissen  more 
nex  week,    tank  you  an  much  oblij. 

pierre  Camille. 


Our  Monthly  Scenario 
Scene  1.     Lion  and  two  gladiators. 
Scene  2.     Lion  and  one  gladiator. 
Scene  3.     Lion. 
Curtain. 


A  chink  by  the  name  of  Sing  Wing, 
Fell  off  of  a  street  car.    Bing!  Bing! 

The  "con"  turned  his  head, 

And  nonchalantly  said, 
"The  car's  lost  a  washer,  Ding!  Ding! 


The  average  woman's  waist  is  30  inches  around :  The 
average  man's  arm  is  28  inches  long.  A  in 't  nature  won- 
derful ? 


History 
A  playlet  in  one  act. 
Scene  :  battlefield  in  Africa  ;  King  Richard  in  his  Ford. 
King  Richard:  "Tweakinham,  methinks  that  we  soon 
will  have  to  move.     My  men  are  on  the  run,  and  the 


gnats  pursue  them  like  bill  collectors." 

Tweakie :    "It  is  well,  sire." 

(Tweakie  here  gets  out  of  the  Ford  and  tries  to  turn 
her  over.) 

Tweakie  again  :  ' '  Sire,  methinks  this  fiendish  mode 
of  transportation  is  inadequate.  Yon  motor  refuses  to 
Avork." 

Rich:  "To  the  gallows  you  go  unless  we  avoid  yon 
fiendish  warriors." 

Tweakinham :  "But  sire,  one  of  the  cylinders  is  miss- 
ing." 

Rich :  "That  matters  not,  you  should  have  seen  to  it 
that  they  were  all  there  when  we  left  the  castle." 

(Here  Tweakie  tries  further  to  turn  her  over  with  just 
as  much  success.) 

Richard :  (with  much  pathos)  "A  horse  !  A  horse  !  My 
kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 

Exeunt. 


There  once  was  a  lady  from  Siam 
Who  said  to  her  lover  named  Kiam, 

"If  you  kiss  me,  of  course, 

You  '11  have  to  use  force, 
But  I'll  wager  you're  stronger  than  I  am!" 


Who  ever  saw  a  kleptomaniac  who  could  take  a  joke ' 


"This  is  what  I  call  jumping  to  a  conclusion" — said 
the  maniac  as  he  leaped  from  the  top  of  the  asylum  roof. 


With  a  Kansas  club,  Iowa  club,  Colorado  club,  and  a 
South  Dakota  club  in  the  making,  there  is  some  talk 
among  the  few  Omahans  present  of  forming  a  Nebraska 
club  at  Creighton. 


Puzzle : — Name  the  Song 
Little  Sambo  was  no  Jap 
Nor  iron  man,  I  suppose. 
So  when  he  sat  upon  a  tack, 
Mammy 's  coal-black  rose  ! 


Antonio :  "  I  wonda  wy  disa  hat  he  no  maka  me  looka 
lakdat?" 
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YEAST  FOAM— MAKES  GOOD  BREATH ! 


The  Whip's  List  of  Prize  Dumbells.     Men  Who  Are  so 
Dumb  That  They  Think— 
The  Pacific  coast  is  a  winter  sport. 
Local  administration  is  a  new  way  of  spanking. 
Pola  Negri,  Polish  star,  runs  a  shoe-shining  parlor. 
A  football  coach  is  an  automobile. 
Roof  garden  is  a  military  term. 
Bull  run  is  an  athletic  contest. 
The  county  seat  is  a  chair. 
The  fair  grounds  is  a  landscape. 
Annuity  is  baby  talk  for  "I  knew  it." 
A  lyceum  is  a  cootie  incubator. 


And  as  our  one  column  stock  ending  goes- 
all  there  is, — there  isn't  any  more." 


That's 


Well  Secured  Investments 

$100,  $500  and  $1,000  Denominations 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  call 
or  write  for  details 


^^ 


PETERS 

Trusts 


Barber  Shop 

LOUIS  G.  PRUZOR,  Mgr. 


We  Boost  for  Creighton 


221  S.  24th  St. 


'Phone  Doug.  7045 


Phil :  "Just  look  how  muddy  Lew  is.  How  on  earth 
will  they  ever  get  him  clean1?" 

Diz:  "Oh  that's  easy;  that's  what  they  have  the 
scrub  team  for." 


THE  HOT  DOGGERAL 

(Send  us  some  hot  dogs  on  the  order  of  these) 
Stew  Sad 
Fifteen  cops  on  one  poor  bum. 
Yo  Ho!  and  a  stick  of  gum ! 
Bewhiskered  his  face 
But  he  set  a  mean  pace, 
And  the  bulls  couldn't  catch  him,  Ho  Hum! 


You  Tell  'em  Racquet 

The  racqueteer  got  on  his  ear 
And  took  some  mighty  cuts. 
The  reason  was  just  this,  because 
His  racquet  sure  had  guts ! 


A  girl  I  know  used  to  be  jolly, 

She  had  much  fun  swimming,  by  golly. 

But  now  she  is  sad 

And  her  neck's  blistered  bad, 
Cause  the  sun  was  much  too  hot  to.  Molly  ! 


Goodbye  Ma !  goodbye  Pa  ! 
Ima  gonta  fill  my  bill,  ha !  ha" ! 

1 11  bring  you  an  eel 

And  a  coupla  frogs  too, 
And  that's  about  all  one  pelican  can  do! 


All  work  and  no  play  will  make  Jack  a  jackass ! 
No  matter  how  hungry  a  horse  is,  he  can't  eat  a  bit. 


A  Confidence  Man's  Motto 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  guys  who  are  much  dumber 
Than  we,  that  we  ought  to  be  rich  as  a  plumber." 


A  fellow  in  the  real  estate  business  has  always  lots  to 
say. 


The  Muse  Muses 
(Leo  V.  Ryan,  L.  L.  B.  '22,  perpetrated  the  following 
while  attending  a  lecture  on  legal  ethics.  It  was  found 
in  his  text  book  this  year.  We  wish  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Ryan.  He  knew  enough  not  to  be  wasting  his  time 
listening  to  a  lecture,  but  put  himself  to  work  at  some 
self  benefitting  task. — Ed.) 

Her  feet  below  her  calf  length  skirt, 
In  huge  galoshes  loosely  girt, 

Come  flopping,  left  and  right ; 
And  while  she  sloshes  onward  thus, 
The  waltzing  hippopotamus, 
Is  not  so  fair  a  sight. 
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THE  TWO  STRANGERS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

'at  took  a  second  look  at  him,  and  in  surprise  ex- 
laimed." 

"Be  jabers,  if  it  isn't  me'  friend,  L'Keefe." 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  my  good  fellow,"  replied 
le  tall  well-built  man,  "I  don't  seem  to  know  you." 

"Maybe  ye 're  rigid,  but  I  thought  fer  a  minute  ye 
rere  a  friend  o'mine  who  came  over  about  ten  years 
go  from  Ireland." 

"I  did  come  over  about  ten  years  ago;  and  how  long 
ave  yoi;  been  over  1 ' ' 

"0,  an  it's  a  matter  of  three  weeks." 

"What  are  you  doing  now,  living  on  the  interest  of 
our  money  1 ' ' 

' '  Nay,  nay,  I  just  came  over  to  get  some  money.  You 
;e  I'm  settin'  up  in  business." 

"That's  fine,  what  is  your  business  by  the  way." 

"0'  it's  a  great  business,  I  just  stand  there,  turn  a 
*ank,  and  make  all  the  money  I  want,  and  it  costs  only 
iree  thousand  five  hundred  dollars." 

"Have  you  seen  the  machine  work." 

"Sure  an'  I  have." 

"I  bet  it's  a  great  thing ;  I  would  like  to  have  one  my- 
:lf.    Where  did  you  buy  it." 

"Come  over  with  me.  The  men  are  in  my  room  wait- 
ig  now,  and  they'll  be  glad  to  show  ye  how  it  works." 

When  Pat  and  his  new  friend  came  into  the  room 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


"SAY  IT  WITH  BRASS. 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

fed.  This  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  deplored.  It  smacks 
;  that  condition  about  which  we  have  just  expressed 
lr  disapproval,  i.  e.,  a  development  of  lopsideness  in 
hool  activities. 

A  band  can  bring  as  much  fame  to  a  school  as  can  its 
iotball  team.  When  Ames  played  football  here  three 
;ars  ago  its  band  made  a  much  more  favorable  im- 
'ession  on  the  crowds  in  the  stands  than  did  its  foot- 
dl  team.    Creighton,  too,  had  its  band  on.  the  field  but 

could  not  successfully  compete  with  that  from  our 
ughboring  state.  Was- this  failure  due  to  the  lack  of 
l  instructor?  Our  instructor  ranks  with  the  best  in 
e  country  so  we  must  look  for  the  reason  elsewhere, 
le  reason  lies  in  the  lack  of  interest  manifested  by  the 
udents.  Students  brace  up !  Get  on  the  job  !  Those 
'  you  who  can  play  get  into  the  band,  so  that  the  next 
me  a  band  from  another  school  comes  into  our  domain 
e  will  show  that  Creighton  turns  out  not  only  first 
ass  football  teams  but  bands  that  would  do  Sousa 
•oud. 
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HAVE  YOU  HAD  YOUR  D20N  TODAY? 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
iron  ingested  in  the  food  to  make  good  this  deficit. 
The  iron  content  of  raisins  is  so.  small  that  it  would 
require  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins  a  day  to  make 
good  these  slight  losses  if  raisins  were  the  only  source 
of  iron  in  the  food.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are 
many  common  articles  of  food  which  are  far  richer  in] 
iron  than  raisins.  Potatoes  contain  just  as  much  iron 
jl  as  raisins.. and  by  way  of  digression,  it  might  pay  the 
potato  growers  to  take  cognizance  of  this  fact.  Apples 
contain  twice  as  much  iron  as  raisins,  beef  three  times 
as  much,  cabbage  five  times  and  spinach  six  times  a* 
much  iron  as  raisins.  Green  vegetables  are  the  foods 
that  contain>kf*most  iron,  the  greener  leafy  parts  be- 
ing the  richest  in  this  respect.  A  good  juicy  beef  steak 
contains  more  iron  than  a  dozen  boxes  of  "Sun  Maids." 
An  ordinary  diet  contains  far  more  iron  than  the  body 
requires  and  hence  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  appeas- 
ing their  appetite  with  meat,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
need  have  no  fear  of  incurring  anemia  brought  on  by 
iron  deficiency. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  iron  salts  in  certain  condi- 
tions is  not  to  be  questioned  nor  can  the  necessity  of 
p  small  amounts  of  iron  in  the  food  be  denied  but  those 
'  who  eat  raisins  under  the  impression  that  they  are  ob- 
D  taming  large  amounts  of  iron  are  t_o  say  the  least  labor- 
'  ing  under  a  false  impression.  If  you  like  raisins,  eat 
P  them  Juit  don't  do  so  thinking  that  you  are  obtaining 
very  much  iron.  To  buy  raisins  when  you  want  iron  is 
almost  as  foolish  as  buying  pig-iron  when  you  want 
pork." 

h  Raisins  have  a  certain  dietary  value  but  their  main 
value  lies  not  in  their  iron  content  but  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  rich  in  sugar.  Raisins  are  valuable  in  other 
P  respects  as  well  but  a  further  discussion  of  the  uses  of 
raisins  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  such  as  this.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  cast  aspersions  on  raisins,  for  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  fruits,  but  it  is 
rather  to  defend  the  helpless  raisin  against  the  fairy 
talcs  that  have  grown  up  around  it. 

The  connection  between  raisins  and  iron  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  "Tiger  Tooth 
Tonics"  being  concocted  at  the  present  time  from  rais- 
ins make  their  imbibers  think  that  they  are  made  oi 
iron.  This  insatiate  craving  for  iron  may  also  furnisl 
an  explanation  of  why  some  people  are  addicted  to  tht 
habit  of  chewing  their  nails. 


VACATION   JAGS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
dragged  out  the  old  steamer  and  shipped  them.    To  b< 
sure,  you  didn't  even  take  the  ropes  off  until  probabb 
the  night  before  you  intended  coming  back.    But  it  mad< 
an  excellent  impression  on  the  admiring  relatives,  am 
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offered  yon  an  opportunity  for  a  little  boning  on  cer- 
tain topics  to  which  you  were  unable  to  give  that  un- 
divided attention,  because  it  had  already  been  divided 
like  old  Gallia — socials,  fraternities  and  theatres — in 
partes  tres. 

Then  as  you  slid  into  your  chair  at  8  o'clock  at  Matins 
for  the  first  class  of  the  New  Year,  you  felt  like  you  had 
turned  over  a  ponderous  leaf  in  your  book  of  life.  You 
were  refreshed  and  eager  —  the  sense  of  exaltation 
which  possessed  you  as  you  formed  that  resolution  of 
a  while  back  had  not  quite  left  His  Majesty,  the  pro- 
fessor, glanced  over  the  room  with  not  an  unkindly 
eye.  He  intones:  "Before  we  broke  up  for  the  holi- 
days, I  believe  I  gave  you  a  little  assignment.  Some  re- 
search work  on  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  ornithorhyn- 
chus,  I  recall.  Ah!  (looking  at  you  pointedly)  we'll 
have  you  recite." 

Wham!  That's  right — you  remember  now.  He  did 
assign  that.    You  open  your  mouth  and  close  it  again. 

Exhibit  D,  and  thus  endeth  the  dissertation  on  vaca- 
tion jags. 


"ONE   A  MINUTE" 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
note   lay  on  the  floor,   and  the   Clerk,   who  had  been 
watching,  picked  it  up  and  read : 

"So  long,  Joey  Dear,  had  a  good  time.     Barnum  was 
right."  Vivienne. 

To  this  day  Joe  O'Connell  and  John  Ryan  are  not  on 
speaking  terms. 


TO   THE  BLUE   BOY 
By  Thomas  P.  Coleman 

Handsome  lad  all  clad  in  blue, 
As  I  stand  and  look  at  you, 
Your  colors  rare  that  so  allure, 
Can  your  modesty  endure, 
When  alike  both  rich  and  poor 
Gaze  upon  your  features  fair? 
And  I  wonder  if  you'd  dare 
To  don  attire  not  quite  so  rare, 
And  feel  free  like  other  lads. 

I  suppose  you'd  rather  play, 
Than  stand  there  the  livelong  day 
In  your  dainty  suit  of  blue. 
You  can't  live  as  others  do, 
And  your  pleasures  may  be  few, 
But  rare  pleasures  you  bestow 
On  the  mortals  here  below ; 
This  perhaps  you  truly  know 
Prom  the  smiles  they  give  to  you. 
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JOHNNY  GETS  HIS   GUN. 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
he  had  not  seen  service  for  several  yeai-s,  and  was  a 
bit  rusty — was  in  command  of  Company  A.  The  adjut- 
ant gave  "Port  Arms"  and  Avas  promptly  obeyed.  The 
captain,  it  seems,  was  expecting  the  order  "Report" 
and  immediately  gave  the  startled  officer  a  snappy 
salute,  saying  "A.  Company  Present  or  Accounted 
for."  For  the  moment  discipline  was  wrecked. 

THE  parade  is  the  occasion  on  which  the  slightest 
mistake  is  very  apparent.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  parades.  It  shows  the  officers  and 
men  at  their  best.  The  parades  that  have  been  held  at 
Creighton  did  an  immense  amount  towards  building 
morale  and  esprit  de  corps.  The  men  are  more  critical 
of  their  officers;  demand  more  of  them,  and  get  it.  The 
officers  in  turn  demand  more  of  the  men,  and  get  it. 
There  is  no  questioning  the  improvement  of  this  year's 
unit  over  last.  The  weekly  parade  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  the  realization  of  this  progress. 

Everyone  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  battalion 
parade  by  this  time.  To  keep  up  interest  it  would  be 
well  to  organize  our  present  battalion  into  a  regiment 
of  two  battalions.  A  great  deal  would  be  learned  by 
both  officers  and  men.  As  it  now  stands,  many  of  the 
Officers  will  leave  without  having  taken  part  in  regi- 
mental parades.  Other  ceremonies  might  well  be  added. 
"Escort  To  the  Colors"  would  have  special  value.  If 
such  features  were  inaugurated  the  people  of  Omaha 
would  like  to  witness  them  and  the  University  as  well 
as  the  Unit,  would  be  benefitted.  It  would  give  people  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  thus  aid  a  national 
institution. 

In  olden  times  before  long  range,  effective  artillery 
fire,  and  the  modern,  deadly  rifle,  it  was  customary  to 
have  the  soldiers  fight  in  a  company  front;  companies 
maneuvering  under  the  direction  of  the  Field  Officers. 
The  coming  of  artillery  and  the  rifle  marked  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  formation  for  battle  purposes.  The 
formation  was  retained  in  the  army  in  the  shape  of  the 
parade.  There  are  various  reasons  for  parades.  In 
commands  the  size  of  a  regiment  or  less,  it  shows  just 
how  well  the  officers  and  men  are  trained.  In  addition. 
the  impressive  ceremony  creates  morale  and  pride  in 
the  unit.  Parades  of  larger  units  are  held  to  enable  the 
commanding  general  to  view  all  his  troops  together  as 
a  unit  ;  to  allow  the  troops  to  see  their  higher  officers 
and  each  other;  and  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the 
staff  in  prearranging  details. 

THE  ultimate  aim  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  to  get  as  many 
college  graduates  as  possible  into  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps;  men  who  have  shown  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. There  are  thousands  of  young  men  receiving  the 
same  training  as  Johnny.     Last  year  in  the  various  col- 
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leges  of  the  land  there  were  fifty-seven  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  nineteen ;  of  whom  eight  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  were  taking  the  advanced 
course.  In  addition,  there  were  thirty-eight  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-three  taking  the  junior  train- 
ing; making  a  total  of  ninety-five  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-two.  The  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  the  main  source 
of  supply  for  the  Officer  Reserve  Corps.  This  year  they 
hope  for  two  thousand  new  men ;  last  year  they  re- 
ceived one  thousand.  After  a  few  years  they  expect  to 
get  five  thousand  annually. 

Johnny  would  very  likely  desire  to  know  the  status 
of  the  young  fellow  who  has  a  reserve  commission.  His 
only  peace  time  obligation  is  that  he  may  be  called  up- 
on to  attend  a  summer  camp  of  two  weeks  duration.  In 
war  time  he  would  be  called  to  the  colors  with  his  re- 
serve commission  rank.  At  present  there  are  about 
sixty-seven  thousand  Reserve  Officers  of  whom  thirty 
thousand  have  been  assigned  to  the  Organized  Reserves. 
The  others  are  Reservists  and  may  be  called  to  train  the 
National  Guard  Army.  A  special  group  of  Reservists 
is  required  for  the  Regular  Army.  These  men  would 
volunteer  to  serve  with  the  regulars  before  the  draft. 
Another  group  is  required  to  supplement  the  National 
Guard. 

The  Reserve  Ocicers  in  the  different  districts  have 
local  organizations  such  as  the  Douglas  County  Reserve 
Officers  Association.  Besides  these  there  are  the  State 
organizations  and  the  national  organization,  which 
were  organized  recently.  In  this  way  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers have  considerably  more  to  say  of  their  own  fate. 
Then  they  have  a  great  deal  of  fun,  as  the  Cadet  Officers 
who  attended  the  Reserve  Officers  banquet  will  testify. 


THE  TWO  STRANGERS 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
Dailey  and  Baxby  were  rather  surprised  and  the  latter 
asked,  "Who  is  your  friend,  Pat1?" 

"0,  an'  it's  only  me  friend  O'Brien.  I  told  him  about 
this  machine  and  it's  himself  that  would  like  to  have 
one  too,"  answered  Pat. 

"And  you  say  this  machine  prints  perfectly  good 
paper  money  in  one,  two,  five  or  ten  dollar  bills?"  asked 
O'Brien. 

' '  Yes, ' '  replied  Jack ;  ' '  aren  't  these  good  bills  ?  They 
have  all  been  printed  before  your  eyes." 

"I  don't  like  to  take  the  machine  away  from  my 
friend,  but  have  you  another?" 

"No,"  replied  Jack,  "but  we  will  sell  this  machine  to 
both  of  you  for  four  thousand  dollars." 

"Hold  your  breath,  gentlemen,"  said  Pat's  friend 
flashing  a  star.  "You  and  Uncle  Sam  can  complete  this 
deal  of  yours." 
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BACK   TO   ALOHA  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
one  another  in  quick  succession  and  we  had  a  delight- 
ful time.  When  the  short  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to 
three,  the  orchestra  struck  up  "Three  O'clock  in  the 
Morning."  It  was  the  last  dance  and  those  who  had 
been  strolling  under  the  moonlight  hurried  back  to  the 
floor.  Soon  the  dance  was  over  and  the  crowd  began 
to  disperse.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  humming  of 
motors  as  the  cars  were  started,  "good  night"  was 
heard  on  every  side  as  the  people  parted  with  each 
other,  then  the  machines  slipped  silently  down  the 
road  and  the  voices  were  lost  in  the  distance.  We  were 
the  last  to  leave  the  place,  and  when  we  reached  our 
rooms  we  were  tired  but  happy  because  we  were  back 
again  in  Aloha  Land. 
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(Continued  from  page  21) 
stamps  in  Nebraska.  Immediately  Nebraska  shot  up 
to  first  place  in  the  country  in  the  sale  of  stamps.  Then 
lie  was  drafted  to  Washington  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  national  campaign.  He  organized  a  campaign  and 
in  one  day  he  sold  the  entire  issue,  ^2,000,000,000  worth 
of  war  savings  stamps. 
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